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DETROIT, MICA. 





We are pleased to inform the Foundry trade that from now on we will be able to fill 


... MALL, ORDERS... 


Promptly for our famous 


NORTH 





CAROLINA 








Owing to the extraordinary demand we hove had for it and our limited capacity at the 
mines, we were compelled to send generally one-half of the order received from customers. We 
can now FURNISH IMMEDIATELY either White or Blue, packed in sacks or barrels, by the 
sack, barrel or carload, from Cincinnati or the mines. To those who have never used our TALC, 
we invite a trial, Samples sent free. Common Soapstone Facing is “not in it” with this 


material. Address communications to 


The J. 0. Smith Foundry Supply Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THIS IS NOT A CATCH-PENNY OR PATENT MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENT 


Claiming to cure all the ills the iron craft is heir to with a uniform remedy. 


To obtain perfect castings or the best desired results five conditions 
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other factors herein mentioned. They may work perfectly in one kind of sand or under certain grades or mixtures of iron and yet often act 


adversely when used on another sand or under other metals that have no affinity for them. 


upon which are dependent satisfactory, economical or artistic castings. 


The Facings or Blackings are but one of the factors 


All these conditions being present at the same time constitute the com- 
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bination known in mythology, tradition and history as “The Philosopher’s Stone,” a transparent and glaring RADIANT humbug. 
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10,000,000 Barretsy?) soLo in 1892 


““Peerless”’ 


In all that its name implies. To obtain all kinds of hand- 

some if not perfect castings at a merely nomina! cost of 

labor and at minimum expense for the material, use appro- 
priately 


Peerless Pure Plumbago 
or Peerless Wash 


for all kinds of castings ; these materials may be brushed, 
dusted or rubbed on and into the moulds with the hands. 
Are the essential material required for Dry Sand, Core and 
Loam Work and Large Bells. 


Also the UNTVERSAL Favorites, 


Peerless Bronze Facing or Blacking 
For fine Bronze, Krass, Chandelier and other 
amalgamated metal castings. The 
Peerless Fine Stove Plate Facing 
Both light and heavy. Also for Piano Plate. 
Peerless Steel Casting Wash 
The celebrated discovery that will assist in 
“peeling” or “stripping” steel castings at 
almost the tap of a hammer. 
Peerless Heavy Machine Facing or Blacking 
For general use is ‘“ last though not least.” 
No “sticking, no washing,” no “running,” 
easily “ slicked,” easily “ peeled.” 
For Machinery of all kinds*we manufacture 
Peerless Lubricating Plumbago 
The best dry lubricant extant. 
Peerless Trial Samples 
SENT FREE OF CHARGE On application. State 
what kind of castings you want the material 
for, when ordering. 


— THE — 


Chicago Foundry Supply Co,, 


CHICACO ILL. U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Foundry Facings and Blackings. 
IMPORTERS AND REFINERS OF 
Graphite, Black}Lead,* Silver Lead or 
Plumbago. 
AND DEALERS IN ¢ 
All Kinds of Foundry Supplies, Moulders 
Tools, Sand, Brick and Iron, Brass and 





Steel Foundry Equipments. 
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ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Foundry Supplies and Facings 


SAND AND CLAY MIXER 






































STATIONARY PAN. 











Height Rollers, 36 inches; Face of Rollers, 15 inches; Floor Space, 8x6 feet; Weight, about 
10,000 lbs. Made in three sizes, Steel Rollers and Ball Bearings. 





MANUFACTURES 
FACINGS. SUPPLIES. SANDS. 
XX INDIA LEADS, CUPOLAS, OPEN HEARTH STEEL SANDS, 

SILVER LEADS, LADLES, FIRE SANDS, 
MINERALS, RIDDLES, SILICA SANDS, 
RETURNS, SHOVELS, FIRE CLAYS, 

CHARCOAL, FIRE BRICK, CHANDALIER, 
SEACOAL, BELLOWS, ALBANY, 
- Etce., Ete. 





J. W. PAXSON & GO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MENTION “TAEFOUNDRY. 
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WHITEHEAD = = 
BROTHERS 
» © = COMPANY, 


——DEALERS IN——— 


yy 
\ 
. 
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Moulding Sand, Fire Sand, 
, Philadelphia Sand, French Sand, ¢ 
f° Fire Clay, Kaolin, and Foundry \ 
(o Facings and Supplies of all Kinds, s 


Lead Facings a Specialty. 


515-17 West [5th Stree, NEW YORK. 





PROVIDENCE OFFICE: BUFFALO OFFICE: 
218 Dyer Street. 70 and 72 Columbia St. 








WORKS AT 


Cheesequake Creek, N., J. Cedar Hill, N. Y. 
South River, N. J. Coxsackie, N. Y. 
Raritan River, N. J. Clinton Point, N. Y. 
South Amboy, N. J, Athens, N. Y. 
Wareham, Mass. Coeymans, N. Y. 
Centre Island, L. I. Willow Springs, N. Y. 
Waterford, N° Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. . Crescent, N. Y. 
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Wrought lron Bridge Co., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS IN 


IRON AND STEEL =i 


Fire Proof Buildings 


“TREFOUNDRY. 5 


—FOorn— 
FPoundries, Machine Shops, 
ETC, ETC. 


BUILDINGS DESIGNED FOR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Traveling and Jib Cranes for handling Heavy Castings and Machinery. 





The above cut illustrates foundry Building built by us for Totten & Hogg Iron and Steel Foundry Co. at Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The building is 65x176 feet, with an annex 48 feet square for boiler house, The roof 
aud sides are covered with corrugated iron and fire-proof throughout. 


Wrought Iron Bridge Co. 


ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE. 
CANTON, O. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
136 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
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C.F. M. 


Founders’ 
Pertect 











LEADS 
TAE 
WORLD 
WHEN 
USED 
ON 





Loam, Dry Sand and Skin Dried 


Castings. 
NO CASTINGS TOO LARGE. 


Our Claims are Substantial. 
ROBERT SMACK & CO., 


Iron Founpvers. 


New York City, Feb. 11th, 1893. 
Cleveland Facing Mills, 
Gentlemen: 
Plesse ship us on as soon as possible, 1000 lbs. of C. F. M. Founders’ Perfect 
Wash, same as sample you sent us for trial. We find it works better than anything we have ever 
used. Yours truly, 


Robert Smack & Co. 
FRASER & CHALMERS, 
FULTON AND UNION STREETS. 


Chicago, Nov. 28, 1892. 
Messrs. Cleveland Facing Mills, C.eveland, O. 


Gentlemen;—Replying to your favor of the 18th, concerning your C. F. M. Founders’ Per- 
fect Wash, I have had this matter up with Mr. Ferguson, Supt. of our foundry, and, as a result, 
can say that we have used the Cleveland Perfect Wash for two years, and for all purposes our 
foreman thinks it is the best blacking he has ever used. 

Yours truly, 
H. P. Young, Purchasing Agent. 


Cleveland Facing Mills, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Foundry Facings, 
Blackings and 
Foundry Supplies. 


WE SAALL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE YOU. 
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THE STURTEVANT 
STEEL 


Pressure Blowers, 


—FOR— 











Fires. 


Blower on .Adjustab!e bed. 


BLOWERS 


Furnished without 
Bed with Separate 
Countershaft 


BLAST GATES. 





BLOWERS 


WITH 


THE STURTEVANT 


Direct Connected 


Electric Motors. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Blower on Adjustable Bed with Double Enclosed Engine. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


berty Street, NEW YORK. 135 N. Third St. M+ ltmtaiiaie Z 
isons * 6S. Canal St. CHICAGO. 75 Queen Victoria St. LON - 


STOCK CARRIED AT BRANCHES. 
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American Foundry Practice, treating of Loam, Dry Sand, and Green Sand Molding, 
and containing a Practical Treatise upon the management of cupolas and the melting 
of iron, by {Thomas D. West, a practical iron molder and foundry foreman. Contains 
391 pages fully illustrated. Price, $2.50 postpaid, with “THE FOUNDRY” one year, $3.50. 

West’s Molder’s Text-Book, the second part of The American Foundry Practice, 
presents the best methods and original rules for obtaining good, sound, and clean cast- 
ings, and gives a detailed description for making molds requiring skill and experience. 
It also contains a practical treatise upon the construction,of cranes and cupolas, and the 
melting of iron and scrap-steel iniron foundries. By Thomas D. West. Contains 461 
pages, fully illustrated. Price, $2.50 postpaid, with “THE FOUNDRY” oneyear, $3.50. 


Casting and Fou nding is a practical treatise on casting and founding, including a des- 
cription of the modern machinery employed in the art. By R. E. Spretson. It contains 
eighty-two plates drawn to scale and articles on pig-iron and some of its characteristics, 
furnace and fuel, measures of heat, fans and blowers, patterns, materials used in mold- 
ing, malleable cast iron, case hardening, casting on other metals, crane ladles, bell found- 
ing, etc. Priee, $6.00 postpaid, with “THE;FOUNDRY” one year, $7.00 

Larkin’s Brass and Iron Founder, @ new and thoroughly revised edition, is 
the practical brass and iron founder’s guide and treats on brass founding, molding, the 
metals and their alloys. By James Larkin, late conductor of the brass foundry depart- 
ment in the Penn Works of Philadelphia. Contains 400 pages. Price, $2.50 by mail 
postpaid, with “THE FOUNDRY” one year, $5.00 


Practical Notes on Pipe Founding, by James MacFarlane, contains articles on a 
pipe foundry plant, arrangements and operations inside the foundry, arrangements and 
operations outside the foundry, matters relating to the management of the foundry, and 
the general arrangement of a pipe foundry, in all 148 pages, with fifteen folding plates. 

* Price, $4.00 postpaid, with “THE FOUNDRY” one year, $4.50. 

The Iron Founder, ,2 comprehensive treatise on the art of molding, including chapters on 
core-making; loam, dry-sand and green-sand molding; also crystalization, shrinkage and 
contraction of cast iron and a full explanation of the science of pressure in molds; added 
to which are formulas for mixtures of iron, tables, rules, and miscellaneous information, 
written by Simpson Bolland, a practical molder and managor of factories, is handsomely 
bound contains fifty-eight chapters and 382 pages, and is illustrated with over three 
hundred engravings. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. Agents wanted 
in every city and town in America to whom a liberal commision will be paid. The right 
man can make money selling this work. Try it. Adress, “THE FOUNDRY” 172 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit, Michigan. Price $2.50; with “THE FOUNDRY” $3.50. 

The A B C of Iron, by Charles W. Sisson, is the best work on the subject of iron that has 
ever yet been published and is especially naluable to foundry foreman, superintendents, 
melters, and buyers of Iron generally. Learn how to know the kind of iron your are 
using and how to mix it to an advantage, to get the strength, density, softness or hard- 
ness, etc., required. Its contents are iron—what is it?—A description of the metal and 
its uses, showing in what combinations it is found and the principal sources. Pig-iron. 
An account of the blast furnace process by which the ores are reduced to pig-iron. Con- 
stituents of iron.—A description of the elements in pig meta) which influences cast iron. 
Described in chapters on carbon in cast iron, silicon in cast iron, phosphorus in cast iron, 
manganese in cast iron, sulphur in cast iron. Numbering of pig iron.—Showing the 
character and analysis of different grades of pig iron, apperance of fracture and the uses 
to which the several grades are adapted.—Grading of iron.—Should it be by analysis or 
by fracture? How to reduce the cost of mixture. Steel. Physical properties of metals 
defined.—Table of shrinkage of castings. Weights of castings from patterns, etc. Sta- 
tistics.—Showing the varieties and productions of iron ore, pig iron, pig iron and steel 
products, railroad mileage and equipment, etc., etc., etc., Early history and manufac- 
ture of iron.—Brief history and uses of iron from earliest times, being principally extracts 


from Mr. James M. Swank’s “History of Iron in all Ages.” Price, $2.00; with “THE 
FOUNDRY” one year $3.00. 
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—MANUFACTURERS OF-—- 


The Tabor Manufacturing Co.. 


AUTOMATIC MOLDING MACHINES 


For Sand Molds for Metal Castings. 


LL} coo 


THE TABOR Neu 
MPS Go. NEw york 








These machines are adapted to general castings when made in reasonable quantities. 
castings. 
N. J., and see the machines in operation. 


Foundrymen who are interested in producing cheap castings of superior quality are invited 


to correspond with the Company and call at the works, Front and Franklin Streets, Elizabeth, 


The use of these machines is a guarantee of economy, greater quantity and better quality in 


111 and 113 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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Teetor Molding Machine» 


Large numbers are in use in some of the principal Foundries in the Country. 





A Great Expense Saved» 


Nine-tenths of all patterns operated on the Teetor Molding Machine are molded 
without stripping plates. The convenience of changing patterns is commented 
on by a number of parties using our machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Teetor Molding Machine @ 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, TESTIMONIALS, Etc. 


Mestiox TAEFOUNDRY. #me—|NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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~ INDUSTRPIAL DEARTMENT 


Chicago, Burlineton & Quincy R. R. 


2 Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R. 
lil inéton Burlington & Missouri River R. R. in Neb. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R. 
Route Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Blufts R. R. 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern R. R. 
Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City Ry 


Over 7,000 Miles of Railroad Under One Management. 


MANUFACTURERS contemplating the removal of their plants or the building of branch ones in the West are 
urgently requested to communicate with the undersigned, 

OPPORTUNITIES, RESOURCES, ASSISTANCE.—THE BURLINGTON ROUTE reaches with its own line 
nearly every place of note in ILLINOIS, IOWA, MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, DAKOTA, 
WYOMING, COLORADO, and has direct connections to every point in Ameriea. 

EVERY CONCEIVABLE RESOURCE in the shape of KAW MATERIAL, such as IRON ORE, COAL, COPPER, 
ZINC, TIN, GOLD and SILVER and OTHER METALS; thousands upon thousands of miles of forests, containing 
almost unlimited quantities of HARD and SOFT WOODS; CLAYS OF ALL KINDS AND FOR EVERY PURPOSE; 
inexhaustible stone quarries of every description: immense quantities of ‘TAN BARK, Flax Straw, in fact, everything 
that is found in the ground or above the ground can almost surely be found somewhere on the vast BURLINGTON 
ROUTE. 

MANUFACTURERS OR OTHERS. desiring any information regarding Materials, Accessibility to Markets, 
Best Cities and Towns to locate in, what these places offer as inducements, etc., will do well to write for information. 

There are more Manufacturing Industries located on the lines of THE BURLINGTON ROUTE than on any 
other railroad in the United States. 

The interests of THE BURLINGTON ROUTE AND THOSE OF A MANUFACTURER OR LOCATER UPON 
IfS LINES, ARE MUTUAL. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT of this road possesses the information you want. If not, it will procure 
it for you without any cost to you. This Department is as complete as any Railroad Industrial Department in the 
world Will appreciate any correspondence requesting information, etc. 

This Department will make the work and worry of seeking a suitable and advantageous location easy for you. 

For detailed information and for large county maps of the territory covered by the Burlington lines write to, or 
call upon GEO. H. ROSS, Superintendent, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT BURLINGTON ROUTE Gen 
eral Offices, ADAMS AND FRANKLIN STREETS, CHICAGO. 


THE BEST RAILWAY. 


MINNEAPOLIS CRt2yST PAUL 


MINNESO TAN by Burlington 
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FROM CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS TO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, 


And all Points in Colorado, Utah and California. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
MAP OF THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARDS 
A large, handsome Map of the United States, mounted 
and suitable for office or home use, is issued by the You can obtain a pack of best quality playing cards 
Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to any address t di fif mnecorey? a. ae 
on receipt of twelve cents in postage by P. 8. Eustis, xy Sending fifteen cents in postage to P. S. Eustis, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., C., B. & Q. R. R , Chicago, Ml. Gen’! Pass. Agt., C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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WE ARE 
A SMALL CONCERN 


And can watch our production—Make no big Claims, 
but are sure to please our customers, no matter how 
far you are away. The cheapest facing you can use for 
Stove Plates is 


New England Burned Charcoal. 


Barrels light, Freight cheap. Same story on Silver 
Lead or Plumbago, (except weight.) Foundries in New 
York or New England States can buy all kinds of Fac- 
ing and Supplies of us. Get satisfaction, save money, 


and make us happy. 


Springfield Facing Co., 
L. Ss. BROWN, 
33 Lyman Street, SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


LUMP HARDWOOD 
CHARCOAL > 


Carload Lots delivered to any part 
of the U.S. Ask for quotations. 
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The Buffalo Steel Pressure Blower 


||| a ’ 
ae 





FOR GUPOLA FURNAGES, FORCE FIRES, ETC., ETC. 


Adjustable Bed Combined with Countershaft, 


——ALSO WITH—— 


DOUBLE UPRIGHT ENCLOSED ENGINE. 


BUFFALO FORCE CO., 


Send for Catalogue “F” 1892. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Huyett & Smith Mfg. Co 


DETROIT, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Forge & Pressure Blowers * 


Made for use in any position, and will pro- 
duce any desired pressure. 

Are combined with adjustable Bed and 
Engine, or Adjustable Bed and Counter Shaft. 


All Sizes KFeRt in Stock. 
Prices and Catalogues furnished on 
Application. 





PATENTED 1883. 


The Huyett & Smith Mfg. Co. 


{400 Russell Street, DETROIT, MICH. 










31 So. Canal St. 48-54 Union St. 
CHICAGO, ILLS. BOSTON, MASS. 


107 Liberty Street, 99 First Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


28 Union Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








T. H. BROOKS L. C. SHIPHERD, Sec’y 
oy USSELL, Mgr. 


“The apt. iron. Works Co. 


WASON STREET, 


Between St. Clair and Superior Streets. 


CLEVELAND, ” e OHIO. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hand, Steam, Hydraulic — Electric Cranes, 


OR ALL PURPOSES. 


FOUNDRY LADLES, CHAINS & GENERAL MACHINERY. 


sequndennt Gctiaiied Write for Catalog 


| = 
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ESTABLISHED 1873. 


‘THISTLE BRAND 
Anti-Friction Metal. 


In Use Everywhere and endorsed as beine Unexcelled. 





Read what W. & A. Fletcher Company, the leading Marine Engine Builders of New York say: 


Adtress al ommunteations © 


W. & A. FLETCHER COMPANY, 
#NORTH RIVER IRON WORKS 


Mudson St., 12th to 14th Sts 


Holohin Ap ~~" (pal *164/ 
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PF PAM Rim ae. 


—INVALUABLE FOR— 


Steel Mills, Pressure Blowers, High Speed Engines, Dynamos, Saw Mills, Rolling Mills, Sugar 
Mills, Steamships, Flour Mills and all Machinery Bearings. 


Brass Composition and Bronze Castings. Address 


DAVID WILSON, 


510 and 512 West Thirty-Third Street, : NEW YORK. 
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CoOmPRESSED Air Hoists. STEAM HyprRautic Stock ELevators. 
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Cutjshows 5 ton”Crane in| Foundry of Diamond State Iron Co., Wilmington, Del. 


THE GREATEST FOUNDRY GRANE KNOWN. 


The Latest New Foundry to Adopt this Crane is that of 


GAAR, SCOTT & C2., 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Who will use JR" '¥7 3 of Them. 


WHY DID THEY SELEGT THIS GRANE? 


They went up to FRASER & CHALMERS, CHICACO, and saw the Crane 


at work in the foundry there and that settled it. 


Everybody who sees this Crane at work, falls in love with it. 


WRAY’? 


Because it does the work quick. Lifts a load while other cranes are getting ready to do it. Lifts 10 tons as quickly 
as 10 pounds. Never gets out of order. No shocks. No jars. Requires no special operator. Every man in foundry 
works it. No matter how dumb or careless, can’t hurt himself, work, or machine. All molders like it. Has a perfect 
motion. Foundries using it say it saves its cost in a year in good draws. Swings very easy. A 5-ton crane with a 3-ton 
load on it is in about the same condition as other cranes with out any load on them. Crane is attached to ordinary steam sup- 
ply at the trifling cost of a little pipe. Uses so little steam it is never missed. In fact, in a small card we can’t give one- 
half of its excellencies. Y>u must write us. 

In moulding Car Wkeels these Cranes save their cost in a year. 
Are Being Adopted by the Best New Car Wheel Works. 


We Build Elevators on Same Steam Hydraulic Plan for Taking Stock 
Cheaply and Quickly to Cupola Platforms. 


COMPRESSED AIR HOISTS. 


We are the original patentees and builders of Pneumatic hoists and have made hundreds of them. We do not use 
our patents to exact royalties, but to protect is in the manutacture. With special facilities we build them cheaply. You 
will save money and litigation by buying air hoists from us. 

Don't contract for Cranes, Elevators or Hoists before writing us for circulars and prices. | Give steam, air or water 
pressure radius, height to square of building and capacity desired and we will name satisfactory prices. 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON, 


COATESVILLE, PENN. 
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The Adjustable Snap Flask 60. 


LIBERTY, UNION CO. IND. 
The Combination Adjustable Snap Flask. 
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We present to you in the acpempeening illus - 
tration, ‘our new Adjustable Combination wood 
and metal snap flask, that can be adjusted to a 
variety of sizes from 9x10¥% to 14x15 inches or 
any size between, to suit patterns used. The 
wood parts of the flask are the pieces to which 
the hinge is attached and also the parts to which 
the lash is fastened. The steel pieces are the in- 
side lining of flasks. The wood and steel pieces 
are fastened together with bolts, and by means 
of a long slot we are enabled to spread the flask 
to any desired size. The wood psrts are of % 
in. cherry and the steel of 1-S steel. It has a 
spring latch which makes it very easy to open 
and close. It is made so substantial that it will 
not shift or get out of order while in use. In 
matching drag with cope, it makes a perfect ad- 
justment of pins that do not shift,which supplies 
a long felt want in snap flasks. It will suit the 
molder because he uses only one flask in many 
sizes. It will save money for the manufacturer, 
as one size of our flask will answer the same 
purpose as several different sizes of the old style. 
The inventor is a practical molder and in con- 
structing this flask has not destroyed’the good features of any others, but has added many new ones. A three part flask is 
made to adjust the same as a two part. 





TAPER WOOD FLASK. 


Our new solid taper wood snap flask is made 
for foundries who run one size flask for a long 
time. The taper is made ona scale of one-quar- 
ter inch to one foot in height, allowing siip 
boxes to be placed over without crushing mold 
and still fit very tight. The flask is grooved on 
inside, which prevents sand from dropping out 
while closing. It is made of best material and 
workmanship. It has our new hinge and auto- 
matic spring latch, 





AUTOMATIC LATCH. 


Our new Automatic Latch is made of malleable iron 


A f | i —S } Na? and flat steel oil tempered spring. There is no coil 
(| ‘Gi Hit Mh hi ee aia { spring to get out of order; When flask is closed the 
| lt NAN i i end, latch makes a solid locked corner. The latch is put on 

, = “mil 


TNT] 
shi vou a a aati + : cope and drag in such manner that by pulling latches 
ai © A together with finger and thumb of one hand, the flask 
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Write for Catalogue. Prices — Terms sent on Application. 
FOR SALE BY ALL OF THE LEADING FOUNDRY SUPPLY DEALERS. 
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w_ Stover’s Improved 


Exhaust Tumbling Barre 


| 
i 
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The Stover Egg Shaped Barrel does double the work of any other with less noise and 
power. It gives the contents a double motion or action—from ends to center and from side 
to center—causing a thorough mixing and rubbing together of all the parts contained therein, 
cleaning and polishing the contents better and quicker than any other form of Barrel. 


Sent on 30 days approval to any responsible manufacturer of light castings, malleable 
iron, wire nails, or any other small articles that require cleaning and polishing. 


For full particulars, address 


Stover Manufacturing Co., 


205 RIVER STREET, 


“Berwin gm FRELELPORT, ILL. 
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Hayes Patent Iron Sarrier. 





The most complete Labor Saving device for facilitating the rapid handling of large quanti- 
ties iron ever placed on the market. 

Just the thing for Stove, Architectural, Car and in fact all kinds of foundries where it is 
necessary to have “ rapid transit ” of iron from cupola to mold. Will save its cost in six months 


in labor to say nothing of better castings, convenience and economy in material. For full infor- 
mation, cost, etc. Address, 


LEWIS MILLER, 


Care AuLTMAN, Mitten & Co. AERON, ©. 
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Detroit Foundry Equipment Go., 


Office and Works, Michigan Ave. & D.& B. C. R. R. 
DETROIT, MICA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 62 West Jackson St. NEW YORK, 47 Cedar St. 













ITS COOD POINTS. 


Economy of Fuel, 
Ease of Operation, 
Saving in Lining, 
Rapid Continuous Melting, 
Hot Fluid Iron, 
Heavy Substantial Construction, 


The Latest Improvements, 
The Best Cupola. 


Twelve Sizes. All Capacities. Send for 
Circulars. 





WHITINGS’ 


Improved Car Wheel 


FOUNDRY PLANT. 


CRANES, .LADLES. 


TRUCKS. 


COMPLETE 


FOUNDRY 


ie » OUTFITS. 
[74 TUMBLERS, 
| ELEVATORS, 


: SAND SIFTERS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 




















—— 
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FOUNDRY PRACTICE WITH 
KEEP’S TEST. 
. J. KEEP, DETROIT, 


BY W MICH. 


‘i it were possible by chemical analysis 

to determine what change should be 
made in a mixture of iron to produce a 
desired result, such a course is expens- 
ive and slow. Cheap irons cannot be 
purchased on guaranteed analysis, for a 
furnace will not run regularly, and ‘even 
the two ends of the same pig will not 
give the same analysis. In ordinary 
marketable pig-iron, phosporus and 
manganese will not run over one per 
cent., and sulphur will run only a few 
hundredths. As the first two exert very 
little influence on foundry iron, and do 
not increase chill or make iron white, we 
may ignore their presence. It is well to 
purchase irons that have a good reputa- 
tion. The most common element found 
in pig-iron and the most important is 
silicon. Its presence up to about three 
per cent. makes iron soft and gray and 
reduces shrinkage. 

It does this by changing carbon into 
dark and bulky graphite, which colors 
the iron and makes the casting larger. 
Silicon is an antidote for any thing that 
produces an opposite effect. All we 
have to do, therefore, in everyday prac- 
tice is to is that silicon is present to 
the extent that is required. 

Owing to circumstances, the founder 
must purchase the iron that is cheapest 
in the market, and from it make the 
best castings. Tron that is low in silicon 
is cheap, and vice versa. We should, 
therefore, get as much silicon as possible 
in cheap irons. Often close-grained, 
light-colored No. 2 or 3 pig is higher in 
silicon than a more open and darker 
iron. For large castings silicon must 
be low, and for thin castings it must be 


high. 


DETROIT, MICH , 








APRIL, 1893. ne No. 8. 


If chilled castings are to be made, 
irons must be selected that have a 
natural tendency to chill. Such tend- 
ency is not due to ascertained chemical 
composition. If a founder applies 
“Keep’s Test” to a casting which is 
acceptable, its shrinkage, chill and 
strength is a standard by which to judge 
future work. Within certain limits, by 
keeping the shrinkage uniform, the cast- 
ings will be uniform. As a_ prac- 
tical application we will first pre- 
sent the record of tests of four brands 
of pig-iron, and then present the results 
of four mixtures of these four irons. 

The grain of a center fracture of a test 
bar is shown by the square drawing, 
while the rectangular drawings represent 
the end of a bar with the side broken 
off, showing the depth of chill and the 
grain. 

The chemical analysis of test bars of 
the pig-iron is given in table I. 


P. |Mn. m8. s. |e cl icc 
ees eee eee ee S| 
376 |White Pig Iron.. 
441 |Gray Pig Iron.. 
397 |Gray Silicon Pig.. 
401 | Flaky Silicon Pig. 


TABLE I. 
No. | lr 4 











.|3.13) 0 25.0.26\0.09/0.03)1.62/1.51 
.|3.55) 1.20/0.84/0. 18|0 04/3. 2210. 33 





4.36 
‘lt 99 10. 34/0.45/0.52) w i ‘sale 07 





The figures on the ends of the test 
bars indicate the actual chemical analysis 
of those bars. It was intended to have 
them as nearly as possible 1.50, 2.00, 
2.50 and 3.00. 

The original pig-iron from which 376 
was made contained T. C. 2.98, of which 
only 0.95 was G. C. 397 is supposed to 
be of nearly the same composition as 
401 except as to silicon. 

Fig. 33—( Table IT) 
original irons. 

The following records show the results 


shows the four 








24 


of adding to one of the two pig-irons, 
enough of one of the silicon irons to 
make test bars with 14, 2, 24 and 3 per 
cent. of silicon (actual analysis is marked 
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on the bars). They show that the 
pecularities of a pig-iron remain in the 
mixture, and will not be wholly elimi- 


nated by a change of chemical composi- 
tion. 











TABLE II.—(Fig. 33) 
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The introduction of silicon has formed 
graphite artificially, making a very fine 
mottled grain and a very solid casting. 


























344 


345 34 
HG 34 
Fig. 35—(Table IV) is a mixture of 

the same white pig-iron (376) with gray 

silvery iron (397), which latter is made 


from a mixture of the same ores as 401, 
together with ores that alone would have 








- Dead Load. Impact. Shrinkage sai D. L. Strong- 
a OM; hoe Seen “« \Chill.| est Single 
Test. | | : ness. na 
Strength.| Def. |Strength. Def. $4. Thin | en 
trength | er. rengtn. Vel, Bar. Bar. 
| ° 
376 |White....| 379 | .14 237 | 16 248.246) 100 | All. 384 
441 |Gray..... 362. | .27 339 | .29 168 186) 74 .40 379 
397 |Silvery...| 478 | 25 425 2 1139! 1146) G4 | 110 514 
401 |Flaky....| 231 | .12 am 1991 .201; 132 | .0| 245 





Fig. 34—(Table IIL) isa mixture of 
white pig iron (376) and a portion of 
flaky silvery iron (401. ) 

The carbon in the white pig-iron be- 


TABLE IlI—(Fig. 34) 


made a high chilling iron. 397 would, 
therefore, carry a large percentage of 
silicon and still make a very close black 
iron much like the mixture in Fig. 34 if 

















| Dead Load. Impact. Shrinkage. | en 
No.| Percentage. | Hard- opi) > Lenny 
Test., _:’Silicon. mE ee Oe Oe | Rest Be 

| Strength.|Def. |Strength.|Def. | 24: |Thin | —— 

| oa tac etn.) Mel. | Bar. | Bar. | 
| 

344 |14%4 per cent.silicon.| 466 .14 299 | .15 | .227 | .243 84 | All. 495 
345 |2 per cent. silicon. 486 21 356 .21 (1.169 | .389 60 | 1.25 508 
346 (2% per cent. silicon) 416 19 362 | .21 .163 | .22 57 | 60 432 
347 |3 per cent. silicon. | 421 | .23 451 | 27 .155 | .167 55 =) 469 








ing nearly all in the combined state, so 
little of 401 was used that it introduced 
but little of its peculiar characteristics. 


the silicon had been carried to 44 per ct. 
By using a low silicon softener we 
were obliged to use more of it, and have 
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therefore imparted some of its other 
peculiar qualities. 

The silicon is more effective than in 
Fig. 34, it taking one-half of one per 
cent. less silicon than in the former case 
to produce a given result. The extra- 
ordinary strength of the single bars of 
this mixture indicates what may be done 


Mu 
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While testing samples, we found one 
white pig-iron with silicon 1.97 and 
shrinkage square bar 2.41, thin bar .235, 
dead load strength 566, deflection 19, 
impact 412, hardness 65, strongest bar 
596, def. 20. On the other hand we 
have found a white casting of substan- 
tially the same chemical composition 
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| Dead Load. Impact. | chataiage. ’ ‘ 
No. | Percentage. | Hard- Chill “an Singhe : 
Test Silicon. a Sa. [Thin | @°S* "| ‘Fema tae 
Sq. |Thin . . 
is Strength. ‘Def. Strength. Def. Bar. | Bar. 
| | 
340 (114 ounenenaitieain! 501. | .19 486 | .27 | .179 | .218' 65 1.25 540 
341 |2 per cent. silicon. 464 .22 390 20 -161 | .217 57 60 475 
342 |24% per cent.silicon. 498 27 466 29 .156 | .161 56 .20 505 
343 |3 per cent. silicon.) 452 25 300 22 | .147 | .160 53 460 





by careful selection and mixing in foun- 
dry practice. The mixtures in Figs. 34 
and 35 are what would be desirable for 
machinery castings and indicate the use 
of low grade pig-iron with low carbon 
and low silicon softeners; No. 1 pig- 
iron is a softener with silicon about 3 
per cent.; it is, therefore, necessary to 
use more of it. 


-18 








with silicon 2.74 that was very tender. 
It is avery rare thing for iron to be 
high in silicon and still remain white. 


Fig. 36—(Table V) is a mixture of the 
gray pig-iron (441) with the low silicon 
pig ( 397) both having some tendency to 
chi 


TABLE V—Cig. 36). 

















| | 
Dead Load. Impact. | Shrinkage. 
No. Percentage. Hard- opin D. yg 
Test. Silicon. Rie Ae Saas Se S ; Thin ness. sl Test = 
| Sq. in 
Strength. Def. Strength. |Def. | Bar. | Bar. 
= | ce aus 
348 |144 per cent silicon 362 23 345 25 | .162 | .175 58 40 375 
349 Ae cent silicon. . 363 23 334 22 | .156 | .158 45 ae 365 
350 [214 per cent silicon 380 .28 350 28 | .143 | .149 42 .10 390 
351 |3 per cent silicon. . 370 26 385 27 | 1384! .153 | 28 .08 380 
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Fig. 37—(Table VI) is a mixture of 
the gray pig-iron (441) with the high 
silicon softener (401) which latter has 
no chilling tendency. 

Graphitic carbon is a weakening ele- 
ment, especially if the grain be coarse. 











354 


353 
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bars are prepared Saturday morning, and 
as we have more leisure time we com- 
plete the test Saturday afternoon, and if 
necessary change the mixture Monday. 

We use from four to ten different irons 
in our mixture, counting Nos. 1 and 2 
of the same brand as a different iron. 

We have found by various analysis 
that we need about 2.75 per cent. silicon 
in our castings, and would prefer abso- 
lutely no chill. 

From crucible tests the average 
strength of the pig-irons that we use 
would be about 350 pounds, and the 
average shrinkage would be .155, and 
the average chill about 0.04. From 
these irons in the cupola we wish to get 
an iron with shrinkage of square bar 
.125, thin bar .140, and with chill about 
the same as the average of the pig- 
irons. 

To give an example of our experience 
when we began to test our iron several 

















TABLE VI-—(Fig. 37). 
——— —— — ———— 
| Dead Load. | Impact. Shrinkage. | - : 
No. Percentage. | | Hard- | opin eo Single 
Test.| Silicon. nT eae ee eee aii —_ 
{ - | { Sq. |Thin Test Bar. 
| ‘Strength. |Def. Strength. | Def. | Bar. | Bar. | 
es | | | = - =e 
| | | | 
352 144 per cent silicon 365 |.23 | 3873 | .29 | .163 | .181 54 .40 | 380 
853 |2 percent silicon..| 348 | .23 | 228 «=| .23 | .161 | .162 50 -20 | 360 
354 |246 per cent silicon| 318 | .24 | 277 24 .141 | .149 39 07 330 
355 |3 percentsilicon..| 348 | :30 | 401 1.38 | 148! 148) 42 | 08) 855 





We see that if we wish little chill and 
low shrinkage we must use pig-irons 
with low chill, and that shrinkages may 
be lowered by mixture more than can 
be accounted for by that of the original 
irons. 

If softness, lack of chill and low 
shrinkage are of more account than 
great strength, gray irons will be select- 
ed. While silicon will control the 
whiteness yet some irons will carry 
more silicon than others. In our foun- 
dry the bulk of the castings are very 
thin, and we wish to keep the mixture 
uniform, and atthe same time cost as 
little as possible. 

We have no favorite pig-irons, but use 
what non-chilling irons the market 
affords. 

We make a set of test bars each Fri- 
day from the middle of the heat. The 


years ago, we found that it was rare to 
exceed 300 pounds dead load, but grad- 
ually raised the strength and at the same 
time found that the irons which had 
cost us most were not the best for us to 
use. 

We ran for the first four months of 
1892 very uniformly, varying but little 
from shrinkage square bar .125, thin bar 
.142, strength 390, chill 0.03. 

On account of absence during May 
the irow gradually changed to about 
square bar .150, thin bar .152, strength 
370, but the castings were pronounced 
strong and soft by those using them. 
Perceiving that the mixture was not 
quite high enough in silicon, we made 
quite a change so as to increase silicon. 
In two days shinkage was: square bar 
.130, thin bar .146, and in two more days: 
square bar .123, thin bar .142, strength 


















.396. We left this mixture practically 
unchanged until September Ist, when 
shrinkage was: square bar .114, thin bar 
.138, strength .390. Silicon was getting 
a little too high. A change lessening 
silicon slightly, brought square bar up 
to .126 and thin bar .141, strength 387. 

We ran through to the end of the 
year with about: square bar .125, thin 
bar .143, and with D. L. strength from 
370 to 450. 

It was often necessary during this 
time to vary the mixture on account of 
a scarcity of some iron. 

As we indicated before the kind of 
pig-iron used matters little if the results 
are satisfactory. 

We have just heard that the strongest 
test bar from William Deering & Co.’s 
cupola iron thus far tested is 488 pounds, 
Keep’s Test. 

E. H. Mumford, foundry manager, 
Elizabethport, N. J., writes: The vari- 
ation from day to day in a foundry pro- 
duct is due to variation in the fuel used 
and in the pig-iron. 

We make daily use of Keep’s Test. 

1st. To obtain a record of the strength, 
deflection, shrinkage and chill of the 
castings made each day. 

2d. To obtain such a record of the 
best mixture that we have used. 

3d. To give prompt notice of any 
tendency in the wrong direction, and to 
indicate what is needed to regain the 
highest standard of excellence. 

4th. Being entirely independent of 
prejudice in favor or against any brands 
of iron the cost of a mixture may be 
lessened while its quality is improved. 


BRASS AND BRONZE. 


__ many mixtures we have seen 
printed from time to time, we 
select the following: 

Brass for Locomotive Side Rods— 
Six pounds of copper and one pound of 
tin; to 100 pounds of this mixture add 
one-half pound of zine and one-half 
pound of lead. 

Brasses for Driving Boxes — The 
same as for side rod brasses. 

Some master mechanics prefer harder 
brasses, and call for five pounds of cop- 
per and one pound of tin, one-half 
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pound of zine and one-half pound of 
lead. 

Bells — Four pounds of copper and 
one pound of tin; to every 100 pounds 
of this mixture add one-half pound of 
zine and one-half pound of lead. 

Castings Subjected to Steam Pres- 
sure-——Twenty pounds of copper, one 
and one-half pound of tin, one pound of 
lead and one pound of zine. 

Pumps and Pump Chambers — Eight 
pounds of copper and one pound of tin; 
to every 100 pounds of this mixture 
add one and one-half pound of lead and 
one and one-half pound of zine. 

Piston Packing Rings — Sixteen 
pounds of copper, two and one-quarter 
pounds of tin; to every 100 pounds of 
this mixture add one pound of zine and 
one pound of lead.” 

Another authority gives the following: 

Phosphor Bronze—Tough metal for 
piston rings, linings for eccentric rings, 
etc., 93 pounds copper, 7 pounds phos- 
phor tin. For heavy machinery bear- 
ings, 85 pounds copper, 15 pounds phos- 
phor tin. 

Ordinary Bronze—Very tough, for 
eccentric straps, rods, etc., 90 pounds 
copper, 8 pounds tin, 2 pounds zine. 
Very hard bionze, 80 pounds copper, 18 
pounds tin, 2 pounds zine. 

Brass—A good metal for turning and 
filing is made from 70 pounds copper, 
24 pounds zinc, 2 pounds lead. Soft 
yellow brass, 80 pounds copper, 20 
pounds zine. 

Babbit Metal—Melt 4 pounds of cop- 
per, then add 24 pounds of Banca tin, 8 
pounds antimony; this composition is 
called hardening. To each pound of 
hardening add 2 pounds of Banca tin; 
this will make the proportions for lin- 
ing boxes 4 pounds of copper, 8 pounds 
of antimony, 96 pounds of tin. 


PLUMBAGO AND SOME OF ITS: 
USES. 


|; following are some extracts from 

a paper read by John Fraser Tor- 
rance, member of the Canadian Society 
of Civil Engineers before that body, 
December 9th, 1892, and as foundry- 
men are all more or less interested in 
the subject of graphite, we give a por- 
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tion of this most excellent paper space 
in our columns. 

Plumbago, graphite or black lead is 
well known to all of us in its various 
forms of application as stove polish, 
foundry facings, lubricating powder, 

pencil leads, graphite grease, graphite 
seuitine, graphite paint, etc., ete. 

It sometimes occurs in nature in flat 
hexagonal crystals, but generally it 
occurs massive or more or less radiated, 
foliated, scaly or compact. It is of a 
grayish-black color with an almost 
metallic lustre and a black shining 
streak. It is too soft to strike fire with 
a steel and it is a splendid conductor of 
electricity. Its specific gravity ranges 
from 1.8 to 2.24. It is composed 
chiefly of carbon; but usually it con- 
tains more or less alumina, silica, lime, 
iron, ete., apparently in mechanical mix- 
ture rather than in chemical combina- 
tion. Next to the diamond it is the 
most incombustible form of carbon. 
For this reason it is used in combination 
with fire-clay for the manufacture of 
crucibles to resist the highest tempera- 
tures. 

As far as I can learn, all the known 
deposits of plumbago of any economic 
value occur in rocks of Laurentian age. 
The only mine working on a large scale 
in the United States is operated by the 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. Ina report by Albert Williams, 
Jr., of the United States Geological 
Survey on the Mineral Resources of 
the United States, it is stated that the 
deposit now being exploited is a bed of 
graphite schists fifteen feet thick, carry- 
ing from 8 to 15 per cent. of graphite. 
This is treated by a wet process, where- 
in the ordinary, practice is reversed; the 
“heads” being the refuse and the “tails” 
being the valuable graphite. The aver- 
age output is placed at 500,000 lbs., 
valued at an average of 8 cents per lb. 
at the works. Apart from this Com- 
pany’s output the North American trade 
is supplied almost entirely from the 
amorphous earthy deposit near Passau 
in Bavaria, and the large veins of 
graphite in the Laurentian gneiss near 
Travancore in Ceylon. But the finest 


pencil lead comes from the mines in 
Irkutsk, Siberia. 


The Ceylon graphite is extracted from 
large fissure veins in the gneiss, which 
are completely filled by the graphite. 
It requires to be merely cobbed and 
sized before going to market. It is 
known as “dust,” “chip,” and “lump.” 
Dust sells at 25 cents per lb. in New 
York, chip at 34 cents and lump at 53 
cents. It is used for all purposes ex- 
cept pencil-making. 

The German black lead is far more 
impure, containing only 35 to 40 per 
cent. of carbon, the balance being of the 
compositionofclay. Butit issuitable for 
use in pencil-making. Very refractory 
crucibles are made by mixing 2 to 3 
parts of this impure plumbago with one 
part of clay. Such crucibles will under- 
go 70 to 80 meltings in brass foundries, 
about 50 meltings with bronze or 8 to 10 
meltings with steel. 

The American and Canadian graphite 
is used for all purposes of the trade and 
excels all others asa lubricant. Many 
tests have proved this conclusively. 

The quantity of plumbago, graphite or 
black lead imported into the United 
States in the year ending 30th June, 
1891, amounted to 10,136 tons, valued at 
$509,809; while it increased in the fol- 
lowing year to 13,511 tons, valued at 
$726,648. This shows conclusively that 
there is no danger of any properly con- 
ducted Canadian plumbago mine failing 
to market its wares, if it is worked 
economically and the output is thorough- 
ly uniform and up to standard. 

From the valuable report on the 
Mineral Resources of the United States 
published in 1884, I quote the propor- 
tions of the output, ete., devoted to 
various uses, as follows: 


Making crucibles and refractory wares......: 30 per cent. 
Stove polish..........-.cceese cosssccsecvosee’ 30 
Lubricating Praplite.......ccccccccsceecesss 13 
pga oe reer ere rrr 10 
IULOIETONBCR S25. sc edisccsciareues vieeee 8 
RORGUIBAGS. .0066000+ oe ree re 3 
or ey = 1) ee er ee 3 


Polishing shot and powder...............+5 2 . 
Paint 4; electrotyping and miscellaneous % 1 ae 


A NEW FORM TUMBLING 
BARREL. 
7" accompanying illustration is 
that of anew form of tumbling 


barrel manufactured by the Stover 
M’f’g. Co., of Freeport, Ill, and for 
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which several distinct advantages are 
claimed, among them being: 

Ist. It gives the contents a double 
motion or action—from ends to center 
and from side to center—-causing a 
thorough mixing and rubbing together 
of all the parts contained therein, clean- 
ing and polishing the contents better 
and quicker than any other form of 
barrel. 

2d. It requires less power, as the end 
motion causes the contents at ends to 
tumble into the center because of assum- 
ing the perpendicular earlier than those 
parts at the side. 





fectly free from this nuisance. The 
workmen are thus enabled to do more 
and better work. 


FOUNDING AND METALLURGY. 


As Practiced in the Early Part of 
the Last Century. 





Continued from March. 





Translated from Reaumur for THE Founpry by N. Dan- 
TERVILLE. 


A= having tried everything that 


I thought would have any effect on 
iron and discovered those’ to reject and 


oe a a he 


3d. It runs with less noise because 
the contents are kept moving in two 
directions at the same time, doing away 
entirely with the intermittent motion so 
noticeable in other forms; doing away 
with gearing also lessens the noise. 

It is lined with a sectional lining of 
hard iron, which can be cheaply and 
quickly replaced when worn out, making 
the barrel as good as new. A current of 
air is forced through the barrel by an 
exhaust fan, which removes the dust and 
carries it out through pipes arranged for 
the purpose, and the room is kept per- 


those which might be employed bene- 
ficially, it remained for me to try what 
effect would be had by a combination of 
those from which beneficial results had 
been noticed, and to determine from 
just what combination the best results 
were received, feeling sure that from all 
these experiments the most advantage- 
ous composition to use in converting 
iron to steel could not escape me. It is 
true the number of combinations which 
presented themselves seemed countless, 
but, after all, notso much so as might at 
first appear as we are obliged to advance 
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by nearly insensible differences to pro- 
duce definite effects as physical preci- 
sions have sufficiently large latitudes. 
From my previous experiments I had 
determined that the best materials for 
my use were powdered charcoal, ashes, 
soot from chimneys and sea-salt, but 
with these materials mixed in different 
proportions numberless compositions 
could be made; the one I thought the 
most powerful as an agent to transform 
iron to very fine steel consisted of two 
parts of soot, one part of powdered char- 
coal, one partof ashes and three-quarters 
of a part, or somewhat less, of sea salt, 
or if we use sixteen pounds of soot we 
should use eight of charcoal, eight of 
ashes and five or six pounds of sea salt. 
This composition was the best for the 
best kinds of iron, but other qualities of 
the latter were rendered by it very diffi- 
cult to forge and almost impossible to 
weld, ete., for an iron of this description 
a less active composition was needed, 
and I found the following to work ad- 
mirably: Two parts of ashes, one of 
soot, one of charcoal and three-quarters 
of a part of sea salt, or about the same 
as in the first. The last composition 
can, like the first, be employed with suc- 
cess on all kind of iron most suitable for 
making steel, like the other it converts the 
iron to good steel butacts more slowly and 
the operation is finished after a much 
longer duration of the same fire and for 
this reason the first composition merits 
the preference besides giving more de- 
grees of firmness to the steel. From 
what follows it can readily be seen that 
we can always employ it boldly on dif- 
ferent kinds of iron which it changes, 
however, to steel, sometimes difficult to 
manage, but we can remedy this ata 
cost but little in excess of the time and 
charcoal used. It is a common thing to 
wish to give an air of secrecy to recipes 
and compositions and peculiar methods 
and processes from which no deviation 
can be made, we would but be imitating 
them were we to neglect to say that be- 
tween the two extremes of the mixtures 
we have just given there are an infinite 
number of means that can be success- 
fully employed. We have stated with 
much exactness the methods of both the 
preceding formulas because it is neces- 


sary to give most workmen some fixed 
rule to work by, but the point we wish 
to make clear is that these two formulas 
prescribe the limits beyond which is’not 
safe to go, to deviate from them is to 
run the risk of making steel difficult to 
forge, too coarse or taking too long in 
the operation. If for example we les- 
sened the quantity of ashes in the first 
formula or desired to exclude it entirely 
we should rarely find kinds of iron that 
it would change to steel easily worked. 
If on the contrary we augmented the 
quantity of ashes too much, if we gave 
to it alone three parts of the composi- 
tion and divided the remaining parts be- 
tween the charcoal and soot it would 
require a much longer fire, use a much 
greater quantity of composition and even 
then we would only have a coarse steel, 
but when one takes a middling course 
between the two limits he will be per- 
fectly safe. For example: One-third 
soot, one-third ashes, one-third char- 
coal with the amount of salt prescribed 
for other compositions, will be a success- 
ful mixture, but when iron can be 
secured with all the requisites for mak- 
ing a good steel the first will be the best 
for reasons indicated and if the iron 
lacks some of these qualities it is surer 
to use the second. This is sufficient to 
guide in practice, we shall only add as a 
rule, that the more oily matters there 
are in the composition the more risk 
of making a steel liable to crack or diffi- 
cult to forge, the steel is also made more 
promptly. 

It is the soot and charcoal which con- 
tain the principal amount of oily sub- 
stances, one, therefore, diminishes their 
quantity by lessening the amount used 
of these two materials and increases that 
of ashes which is employed principally 
to moderate the effect of the other two, 
it also acts through its alkali salts but 
has not enough to produce the bad effect 
referred to in our remarks on the alkali . 
of different salts. To convince me still 
further of the bad effect of using ingre- 
dients containing much oil, I soaked 
with oil of flax the materials of the first 
formula and the steel was rendered very 
difficult to work in a way that would not 
have been had the composition not had 
this addition of oil. The amount of sea 
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salt given is not so essential but that it 
might be varied, it might even be abso- 
lutely excluded but the operation would 
be longer as the salts contribute much 
towards accelerating it and adds to the 
hardness and firmness of the steel. If 
the salt is excluded there will be needed 
a greater quantity of the composition in 
proportion to the quantity of iron. The 
quantity of salt used can be increased, 
but if this is done beyond a certain 
point it becomes detrimental; if, for ex- 
ample, it is doubled, it is apt to render 
the steel full of cracks, either the salt 
causes this effect of itself or it quickens 
the action of the oily parts to influence 
the iron, although the increase of the 
salt never produced as bad effects with 
me as did the increase of oily substances. 

I placed in a creuset some powdered 
charcoal without any other ingredient, 
but in great quantity in proportion to 
the weight of iron and this iron was 
changed to a fine steel but only after 
nearly double the time it took the first 
composition to produce the same effect, 
but this steel was full of cracks. The 


placing in either of my compositions of ° 


any neutral materials, such as potter’s 
earth, sand or lime, arrested or lessened 
the effect of the active materials in pro- 
portion as I increased or lessened the 
amount of such neutral elements and 
while this is the effect that might be 
anticipated, it served to show that if the 
iron being operated upon became steel 
difficult to forge, it could be rendered 
more manageable by moderating the 
effect of the active materials by those of 
a neutralizing nature. If to one weak 
composition of two parts of ashes, one 
of charcoal, one of soot and three-quart- 
ers of a part of salt we add one part 
ordinary lime, or still better, one part 
bone lime, or bone burnt and reduced to 
ashes. I found I had a mixture that 
would serve when others failed as there 
are kinds of iron that by the aid of all 
other compositions I could cnly change 
to a steel which would not bear the ham- 
mer, yet by this last mixture I could 
make of them a steel easily forged. The 
using of neutral materials can be carried 
still further, I have sometimes converted 
iron to steel by mixing two parts of bone 
lime with one part ashes, one part char- 


coal, one of soot and the ordinary amount 
of salt, but after all it is best not to try 
to convert iron that requires these cor- 
rectives in the mixture. If too much is 
put in it arrests totally the success of 
the operation. [ have for example 
assayed a process reported in a book of 
secrets concerning the arts, printed at 
Paris in 1716, tome I, page 12, with 
which I did not succeed because the 
amount of quicklime is too strong in 
proportion to the rest. This process 
specifies one part soot, three-quarters of 
a part of ashes of oakwood, one-quarter 
of a part of crushed garlic, to be boiled 
in twelve parts of water until the twelve 
parts are reduced to four, in which the 
pieces of iron are soaked. They are 
stratified or arranged in beds separated 
by a composition of three parts charcoal, 
three of quicklime, one of soot, one- 
quarter of salt. This beautiful process 
left my iron very soft which I attributed 
to the great quantity of quick lime. 


The stove foundry of Hoyes & God- 
dard, at Waterville, N. Y., which was 
destroyed by fire recently, has been re- 
placed by a new and commodious one, 
being 40 by 70 feet, giving them suffi- 
cient room to double their capacity. 


The many friends of Mr. Isidore 
Rubel, of Rubel & Co., 114 Lake street, 
Chicago, will be pleased to learn of his 
marriage. The happy event occurred 
Thursday, at Chicago, the bride being 
Miss Flora Lindauer, one of the belles 
of the World’s Fair city. 

It is authoritatively stated that the 
Ivens Machine Foundry, at Decatur, will 
be put in operation about April 1. 


AN ELECTRIC PRESSURE 
BLOWER. 


ae accompanying illustration is that 

of an electric motor attached to a 
No. 7 pressure blower as manufactured 
by the Buffalo Forge Co., their No. 7 
being capable of supplying blast to a 
cupola 35 inches in diameter. 


The advantages possessed by a utilz- 
ation of electricity for such purposes 
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are, of course, easily apparent. There 
are no troublesome countershafts that 
must be located in just a certain posi- 
tion, and either affixed with much 
trouble to overhead beams or occupying 
valuable floor space. Belts never slip, 
require lacing or break just at a critical 
moment and it matters not to the elec- 






tric blower just where the engine is 
located or whether the engineer or his 
engine have met with an accident. 
Trouble with the boiler does not pre- 
vent the electric blower from doing its 
work and it can be set in any convenient 
place without regarding any of the fore- 
going considerations. 

It is claimed for this latest addition to 
the modern foundry that its manipula- 


tion is of the easiest kind, all that is 
needed being the movement of a handle 
to turn on the current and as their cost 
compares most favorably with the blower 
as ordinarily used, especially when the 
cost of countershaft, belting, fuel, power, 
attention, etc., are considered, we do not 
see why they should not come into uni- 
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versal use whenever blowers are required. 

The Buffalo Forge Co. have several of 
these blowers doing electrical service 
and claim for them that they give the 
best of satisfaction. 





An addition of 60x20’ has been made to the 
Fulton foundry at 27 Furman street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. One of T. Shriver & Son’s electric 
traveling cranes has been added to the equip- 
ment. 
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OUR FRIENDS SHOULD BE 
YOUR FRIENDS. 


| peecrenga and friends of Tur Founpry are 

most earnestly requested to, as far as 
possible, favor those who by their enterprise in 
patronizing our advertising columns have 
enabled us in part to give our readers as good 
a foundry trade paper as we think all will con- 
cede THE Founpry to be. All are reputable 
firms of the highest standing and can be relied 
upon to furnish first-class goods or articles. 
Were we not confident of this, they would not 
be with us, and in corresponding with them 
our friends will confer a favor by mentioning 
this paper. 


CULTIVATE THE GIFT THAT IS 
IN YOU. 


E wonder to how many of our readers it 

has ever occurred that while there is a 
great plenty of writers on almost every 
mechanical scientific subject, yet on foundry 
matters or those pertaining thereto, there is 
the very greatest dearth of original contribu- 
tors, notwithstanding the wide range of sub- 
jects existing for discussion and the universal 
as well as important nature of the great foun- 
dry industry in America. To attempt to ex- 
cuse this by asserting that there are but few 
capable of expressing themselves by the 
medium of pen and paper, would be casting a 
reflection on the business that would justly be 
quickly repudiated and we can only excuse it 
on the ground of indifference, both on the part 
of those well equipped to convey their opinions 
by that medium and those for whose benefit 
such articles are usually written. 

We wish, however, to draw the popular at- 
tention to the fac‘ that there is a greatly in- 
creasing interest being manifested in foundry 
subjects in all directions where a few years ago 
it and all connected with it were treated with 
much indifference. There are ten times as 
many readers of foundry literature to-day as 
there were five years ago, and he who can con- 
tribute his share to the general fund of know- 
ledge will be received with marked attention 
and he is neglecting to “cultivate the gift that 
isin him” if he slights such opportunities. 
The very fact of writing causes thought, culti- 
vates reflection and improves the mind, conse- 
quently benefitting the man as well as it does 
the audience, whom he can in this way address 
and make himself known. It isin a measure 
an education of itself, if continued, and we 
cordially invite our friends as far as possible 
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not to pass this by without at least making an 
effort to derive a benefit, which, if properly 
wrought, is sure to be theirs. THe Founpry 
will be glad to assist and advise to the best 
of its ability and offers gladly the use of its 
columns as being by far the best medium to 
reach foundry readers. 


A GOOD IDEA. 

66° THE RURAL NEW YORKER,” a well 

T known agricultural paper is fathering 
a congressional petition asking for a revision of 
the law governing second-class matter, so that 
every publisher enjoying tbe second-class 
postal rate shall in every issue of his periodical 
publish a statement signed by the postmaster 
showing (1) the amount of postage paid for, (2) 
the weight of the preceding issue of said per- 
iodical. 

Probably no law that could be enacted bear- 
ing on second-class matter would be as bene- 
ficial as the one suggested, as there are a horde 
of daily, weekly and monthly publications 
whose chief excuse for existence is to be found 
in the ability of the editor to make extravagant 
statements concerning the circulation, these 
statements in many, if not in most instances, 
being nothing more or less than down right 
falsehoods and their success being in a measure 
proportionate to their ability to deceive the 
advertisers. It is safe to say that such a bill 
stands no likelihood of passing. These papers 
would all unite their influence in bringing such 
pressure to bear as would influence our honest 
law-maker that it was unnecessary and it could 
only hope for success if advocated and pushed 
by the advertisers of the country who are the 
ones really most interested. Such a bill, if 
successful, would be the means of saving them 
money and give the respectable publications 
that charge an advertising rate in proportion 
to their circulation, equal showing with those 
who do not. 


MORE CARE WOULD PAY. 
HE FOUNDRY is heartily in sympathy 
with the sentiments contained in the 
letter published elsewhere concerning the oft 
repeated statement that foundry proprietors 
are frequently negligent to an extent that is 
ruinous to themselves in the lack of good 
management displayed in the methods of con- 
ducting their business Weseeso many places 
where every convenience and even comfort 
surround the machinist, patternmaker, etc., and 
where in the foundry the sand is frozen, the 


windows without glass in places, a coke fire 
here and there that only serves to render the 
chilliness more apparent and a general air of 
disorder and discomfort, that those enployed 
there can not be held responsible for, as long 
as the example is set them from higher quar- 
ters, all will concede that in no department is 
there the same opportunity for waste or good 
profit as in a well-conducted iron foundry, 
while in none is this opportunity so continu- 
ously slighted. The fact that a change has 
taken place toa great extent during the past 
few years does not alter the case as it only 
proves its necessity; foundry owners have at 
last reluctantly conceded that proper warmth, 
good light, and proper conveniences can no 
where be used to greater advantage than in 
the foundry and that it pays better to have a 
laborer do the rough work than a skilled 
mechanic. 

If iron founders would invest a little more 
money in these conveniences and in an appro- 
priate supply of such small affairs as good 
clamps, gaggers, flasks. ladles, etc., they would 
find the capacity of the average molder greatly 
enhanced and the quality of his work improved, 
enabling them to turn out more and better 
work, secure more of it and reap a greatly in- 
creased profit, and in nearly every case it will 
be found that the man who pays no attention 
to such matters can be classed the same as the 
man who attempts to do business without ad- 
vertising. He thinks he cannot afford it, while 
in reality he of all others cannot afford to do 
without it. 


A representative of THE FounpRy was 
recently shown through the pattern letter 
establishment of H. W. Knight & Son, at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., and was greatly surprised 
at what hesaw. All the letters are cast and 
beautifully finished. An immense stock is 
constantly kept on hand, 30,000 of the smaller 
and most salable letters are in their finished 
stock, and still more in the unfinished and 
they inventory 2,000,000 letters and figures. 

A beautiful little letter which they call 
“Hair GLine Gothic,” something new, are so 
small and light that it takes 10,000 to weigh a 
pound, while others weigh 20 pounds a charac- 
ter. 

They have the leading establishment in this 
country and supply dealers from Maine to 
California, also shipping to Europe. Recent 
shipments have been made to London and San 
Francisco. Address them for their catalogue, 
drawer 1156. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE MOLDER. 


BY S. BOLLAND. 


W* are told that technical education 

has for its object the training of 
persons in the arts and sciences that 
underlie the practice of some trade or 
profession, and embraces all kinds of 
instruction that have direct reference to 
the career a person is following, or pre- 
paring to follow. 

Owing to the gradual breaking up of 
the apprenticeship system, the ranks of 
the skilled foundrymen have been woe- 
fully reduced, and must continue to be 
indifferently recruited from amongst the 
foreign workmen who arrive here, if 
something is not done at once to check 
the evil. The question naturally arises 
at this crisis, will the technical schools 
furnish the remedy? 

A thorough apprenticeship means 
such instruction in the trade as will 
give the young man an intelligent know- 
ledge of all its branches, but this means 
that he shall be gradually advanced, 
step by step, and receive special instruc- 
tion and practice in each department, a 
system entirely at variance with what 
are now considered to be the best means 
for rapid production. 

Under the old regime the boy received 
the fullest share of attention from his 
so-called “master,” and it was reason- 
able to expect that he would be taught 
all which it was possible to teach, if the 
true spirit of the indenture was carried 
out. The “master” was bound to teach 
the boy all of his trade, omitting noth- 
ing. Under such circumstances every 
detail of the craft was learned, and on 
the termination of the contract, he who 
was the obedient apprentice, rightfully 
became the competent journeyman. 

If we look carefully into the subject 
we shall discover that production on a 
large scale has been the means of 
inaugurating anew system of dividing 
labor. Now, this system works advan- 
tageously to the employer, because, 
keeping a boy constantly on one par- 
ticular branch of the work, he naturally 
become more expert and the total out- 
put of his work is_ proportionately in- 
creased thereby. The result of his new 


order of things has been to limit the 
boy’s ideas of molding to that particular 
part upon which he has spent his effort, 
to the exclusion of the greater part of 
what constitutes the full and legal meas- 
ure of a journeyman’s knowledge of the 
trade. In other words he is launched 
into the world a thoroughly incompetent 
molder, and there are to-day, hundreds 
of such graduating in the large pump, 
architectural and stove cor porations i in 
the foundries of which boys are kept at 
one job throughout the whole course of 
their servitude. 

This apparently unpreventable condi- 
tion of things has more than any other 
sause, created the necessity for technical 
education of a kind that will, if possible, 
not only train the minds of our youth in 
the arts and sciences underlying their 
trade, but also make good the deficien- 
cies of such an incomplete apprentice- 
ship, practically. 

The possibilities attending a sound 
technical education are, we admit, very 
great, but it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the theoretical and practical 
could ever attain to the highest degree 
of excellence in the one individual. The 
requirements in each case are necessarily 
of a different order, each demanding 
special and distinct lines of thought and 
action, for which reason, the likelihood 
of such a union is rendered very doubt- 
ful. It must be conceded, however, that 
to the acknowledged advantage of 
technical training, as affecting the mold- 
ers themselves and the welfare of the 
foundry generally, we must add the cer- 
tain improvement which must take place 
in the work produced, resulting from the 
superior and better trained intelligence 
of those who would be benefitted by 
such instruction. 

Some writers have been uncharitable 
enough to suggest that this superior 
knowledge, once gained, would generate 
in the workman a dislike for the ruder 
and more active parts of his trade; the 
writer of this hastens to correct all such 
ill-timed and unwise conclusions, we 
have always found the opposite to obtain 
in every instance, the greater the in- 


telligence of the workman, the more 
diligent he becomes. His superior 


knowledge imparts a stimulus to the 
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efforts he puts forth and the result of 
his labors, being manifestly in advance 
of his less intelligent fellow-craftsmen, 
meets with substantial and well-merited 
approval this, of course, is the legiti- 
mate reward and constitutes a fitting 
accompaniment to the inner satisfaction 
he enjoys. But rest assured, the mol- 
der possessing these superior attain- 
ments will not long remain in the ranks, 
he will undoubtedly be called into 
higher spheres of usefulness where op- 
portunities will be afforded for a fuller 
and more effective display of his talents. 

The fact that it is a matter of some 
difficulty to obtain competent foremen 
for some of the mammoth foundries now 
being erected is made more apparent 
every day. In order that there should 
be nothing lackiug in the management 
of such concerns, proprietors have, in 
many instances, been compelled to en- 
gage the services of an educated super- 
intendent, whose chief business is_ to 
overlook the foundry generally and see 
that every action of the more active 
foreman is directed in channels which 
run in harmony with known physical 
laws. 

Why the molders of to-day are in- 
competent for such positions is attribut- 
able to two causes, the first being the 
altered condition under which foundries 
are now being conducted, rendering it 
simply impossible for the ordinary 
workman to acquaint himself with all 
the details connected with the trade. 
The second cause will be discovered to 
be a natural result of the rude awaken- 
ing experienced in the foundry interest 
generally, to the fact that they were 
wretchedly behind every other branch 
of the iron industry in the application 
of modern improvements, mechanical 
and otherwise, and in their pardonable 
haste to redeem tuemselves, appliances 
have been added, in such number and 
kind and with such precipitancy as to 
change the nature of things in the foun- 
dry altogether. 

The suddenness of these late innova- 
tions has been almost bewildering in its 
effect upon the old systems of manage- 
ment, but if during the time this forced 
exodus of old-fogyism was taking place 
the foreman had been supplementing 


his daily shop practice with evening 
instruction in some_ well-conducted 
technical school, there is no doubt but 
he would have been equal to the emer- 
gency, as the knowledge there obtained 
of the new requirements would have 
qualified him to adequately fill the posi- 
tion, even with the increased responsi- 
bilities consequent in the changes 
spoken of. 

We regret to see that, (excepting one 
or two noble examples) as yet, there 
does not seem to have been any genuine 
attempt made to make the foundry de- 
partment in most of the existing schools 
equal to the requirements. We need 
never expect these schools to give the 
requisite instruction for overcoming the 
difficulties above described whilst the 
present system of choosing instructors is 
maintained. The latter mentioned dig- 
nitaries are, as a rule, woefully deficient 
in in all that pertains to a correct 
knowledge of founding, nor need we 
wonder at this when we consider that 
the salaries offered for such instructors 
are usually much below the remunera- 
tion a good journeyman molder receives 
at the foundry. ‘I'he sooner this phase 
of the subject is thoroughly investigated 
by the authorities in these matters the 
better it will inevitably be for all con- 
cerned. 

We have reason to believe that if 
more latitude were given the professors 
in selecting instructors of founding, a 
much better state of things would pre- 
vail. They would naturally look about 
for the most suitable person and offer 
such inducement as would be likely to 
secure the worthiest men for candidates. 
As matters appear to stand at present, 
the trustees of these institutions, whom 
we may surmise are as a rule un- 
acquainted with the actual requirements 
for such a position, allow feelings of 
prejudice and mistaken notions of 
economy to prevail; as a consequence, 
instructors are appointed without refer- 
ence to capacity, their chief recommen- 
dation being the diminutive compensa- 
tion claimed for such valuable (?) 
services. 

Foundry instructors should be un- 
mistakably acknowledged masters of the 
art of founding and their education 
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should, at least, measure up to a 
standard that will enable them to ex- 
plain in an intelligible manner, every 
operation involved in the production of 
all kinds of castings, as well as the con- 
comitant qualities of a more executive 
order. The molder whose career has 
been a marked success in the foundry 
and who has graduated in the sciences 
directly bearing on his trade, at one of 
the schools, is undoubtedly one of the 
very best candidates for the position of 
instructor of founding at the techical 
schools, and none of the very question- 
able reasons above mentioned should be 
allowed to operate against the appoint- 
ment of such candidates. 

This degree of qualification can only 
be attained by men who, having realized 
the necessity of such attainments, have 
diligently studied the theoretical as well 
as practical part of their trade. It is in 
this very particular that the present 
technical school system offers perhaps 
the best opportunity yet known for the 
aspiring founder to advance himself. 

A highly reprehensible feature in 
some of these institutions is the placing 
of one person to instruct in two or more 
departments. To expect that one 
teacher, no matter how extensively read 
he may be in the text books, can cor- 
rectly teach several trades is preposter- 
ous, and decidedly wrong; sucha system, 
if persisted in, must assuredly result in 
failure and disgrace. The engineer, no 
matter how profound and extended his 
general knowledge may be, would natur- 
ally shrink from the task of instructing 
a molder in all the niceties and perplex- 
ing phases connected with the art of 
founding, as would also the intelligent 
boiler-maker if he were asked to instruct 
a class in modeling, and yet it is a fact 
that such impossibilities are attempted, 
with what results we may readily infer. 

We confess to being somewhat amused 
when we read and hear the constant 
complaint about “the inaccuracies of the 
average molder,”’ but we happen to 
know that the slip-shod methods of 
working, so prevalent in some places, is 
mainly owing to the fact that ignorance 
of the real necessities of the foundry on 
the part of the management has tended 
to the withholding of such appliances as 
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would insure the accuracy looked for, 
consequently for lack of encouragement 
the molder has been forced to invent 
some makeshift for the occasion, hence 
it is common to hear the expression 
“anything will do for the foundry.” 

The spirit of contempt for foundry 
needs and conveniences has at last re- 
ceived its death blow in the manufactor- 
les, as we have endeavored to show, but 
strange to say, it has again risen phoenix 
like in the schools, the very last place 
we should have expected to findit. Pass 
through the several departments of the 
general order of technical schools and 
you will find that the equipment is on a 
grand scale for almost every section ex- 
cept the foundry. The engine room is 
a model of perfection, as it ought to be, 
the fitting, turning and general machine 
rooms are elegantly provided with the 
most modern machinery, the forging 
department has all that could be desired 
to make it of real service, whilst the 
carpenter and other wood working sec- 
tions are lacking in nothing to make 
instruction effective; last, but by means 
least in importance, is the foundry, 
where we find almost everything nar- 
rowed down to a mere shadow of what 
ought to exist in this department if they 
are to be made of any practical benefit 
whatever. 

The young men from our foundries 
who are anxious to supplement their 
daily practice with such instructions as 
might very readily be given in these 
schools are instantly provoked to laugh- 
ter when they first contemplate the 
meagre and insufficient means usually 
provided for illustrating the art of 
founding, in some instances not going 
beyond the antiquated sand tub of our 
respected forefathers with a few small 
flasks which bear no resemblance what- 
ever to those used in actual practice. 
This, in conjunction with the very in- 
different cupola arrangements consti- 
tutes in some schools what is considered 
sufficient for foundry instruction. Such 
means are undoubtedly inadequate for 
any other purpose than to furnish occa- 
sional amusement to the general order 
of students, who have not the remotest 
idea of ever engaging in the business of 
founding. 
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These excellent institutions may be 
made invaluable to the molder, if the 
regularly constituted authorities can be 
brought to grasp the situation. No 
general treatment will answer his case 
fully, there must be aspecial and clearly 
defined course of instruction excluding 
all subjects which have no direct bearing 
on the subject of founding. Thisspecial 
education should include chemistry, be- 
cause by its aid much of the phenomena 
incident to foundry practice, which to 
the unlearned is still a positive mystery, 
can be made plain and intelligible, a 
knowledge of this science would so 
change the order of things as to make 
what has heretofore been a monotonous 
drudgery, an extremely agreeable occu- 
pation. Another important result of 
this increased intelligence would be a 
sensible diminution of the failures and 
loss incident to practice founded on 
nothing more than the merest chance. 

The need for a more extended appli- 
cation of the science of chemistry is be- 
ing forced on the founder in some way 
or other constantly. Chemists whose 
occupation has been in line with the 
foundry, are now telling us that the 
methods usually adopted for ascertain- 
ing the nature and quality of pig-iron 
are untrustworthy and must ultimately 
give place to the more scientific mode 
of analysis; the latter method, they 
claim, will enable the founder to deter- 
mine the mixture from the analysis 
furnished by the makers, before it is 
charged into the cupola, to a certainty; 
because having a knowledge of the pro- 
perties common to the several elements 
present, he will be able to blend the 
several brands in such proportions as 
will produce desired qualities in the re- 
sultant mixture. 

A practical demonstration of this and 
other theories could be readily made in 
the technical schools by successive mix- 
tures melted in crucibles, the formula 
for each mixture could be changed and 
a record kept of the changes caused by 
the varying quantities of the several 
elements entering into each test.. The 
physical results, such as hardness, fluid- 
ity, chill, shrinkage, strength, etc., could 
be satisfactorily determined by Keep’s 
Testing Machine, a knowledge of the 


use of which should be taught at every 
school of technology. 

Some natural philosophy as well as 
mathematics must enter into this special 
course, in order that the laws relating to 
combustion, pressures and numerous 
other kindred subjects, but very imper- 
fectly understood by the great army of 
molders may be more generally known 
amongst them. All this will tend to 
sharpen the inventive faculties and give 
zest and energy to minds which must 
otherwise remain comparatively dor- 
mant. 

Whilst it must be admitted that the 
general equipment for the technical 
school cannot possibly equal in magni- 
tude or variety that required for large 
foundries, it cannot be denied, that to be 


of any practical service whatever, 
all such equipment should contain 
all the elements suitable for a 


practicable demonstration and thorough 
illustration of every department of the 
trade by the instructor. 

Tho cupola, for instance, should not 
be smaller than 24 inches inside diam- 
eter, plain in design, but provided with 
the best furnishings in ordinary use. 
The reasons for suggesting a _ plain 
cupola are, that more of that kind are in 
use than any other, and comparisons 
with improved specimens can be more 
readily made, also they are better for 
experimental purposes. 

Ingtruments for ascertaming the 
amount of friction, pressure, ete., in blast 
pipes and all the phenomena connected 
with melting, should be provided and 
their use fully explained by the instruc- 
tor. The cupola would be the place 
where the instructor could in the most 
effective manner teach sound views 
based upon actual practice and experi- 
ment, regarding the economy of fuel; 
what is meant by perfect combuston, 
and how it is brought about in the 
cupola; the importance of supplying the 
exact quantity of air to secure best re- 
sults, and how to correctly measure the 
same, ete. 

To be Continired. 


The J. S. McCormick Company of Pittsburg, 
Penn., is putting in new machinery, which 
will about double their capacity for the manu- 
facture of foundry facings. 
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A POWER SAND SIFTER. 
R. JOHN WALKER, Vice-Presi- 


dent and General Manager of the 
Walker Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
O., has added another to the already 
long list of patented appliances with 
which his name is so inseparably con- 
nected and which had for their object 
the facilitating of the foundry business. 
This time it is a power sand lifter, illus- 
trated herewith, and is something that 
has long been needed in foundries of the 


be driven either by a 3” leather belting 
or 1" rope—the latter being preferable 
—since by this method it can be oper- 
ate at any angle relative to the line 
shafting; by the application of specially 
designed, universal mechanism with 
swivel bearing and tension arrange- 
ments. Another commendable feature 
is that it is practically noiseless while a 
still greater advantage is that all the 
machinery is above the falling sand. 
Each sand sifter occupies a floor space 





It is designed to make 120 
to 130 revolutions per minute, and to 
perform an amount of work equal to the 


larger class. 


hand labor of at least four men. It is 
not only powerfully built and sym- 
metrically proportioned, but it is so con- 
structed that it can be used either as a 
fixture or carried to the molds or precise 
location where the sifted sand, etce., is 
required. Moreover the machine can 





of about 5 ft. 8"x5 ft. 6” and is provided 
with four pair of screens or riddles 4 ft. 
8"x2 ft. 3" the size of meshes for each 
pair being Nos. 16, 8,4 and 2, respec- 
tively. Additional intermediate sizes in 
galvanized iron or brass can be supplied 
at reasonable prices. 

As an example of the amount of work 
it will accomplish we applied the fol- 
lowing table which shows the quantity 
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EXPERIMENTAL TEST. 








Size Stops Made|Cubc yds 
of Time. for of 
Meshes. Clean.Ridle. sand siftd 

No. H.M. 
2 .25 - | 5 
4 .45 = | 5 
6 55 2 | 5 
8 1.15 3 5 
16 2.40 6 5 








of sand, dampened to the proper con- 
sistency for molding which can be put 
through in a given time. The quantity 
sifted, is, it will be observed, in all cases 
the same, viz: 5 cubic yds., and as a 
cubic yard about equals a wagon load, 
it is seen that the machine will put five 
wagon loads through a No. 4 mesh rid- 
dle in 45 minutes, which is really sur- 
prising. Five of these machines can now 
be seen in operation at the foundry of 
the Walker M’f’g. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
where great economy and utility are 
claimed for them. 

We understand that the company is 
offering them at a very reasonable price 
to those who are desirous of" improving 
their equipment and Tue Founpry 
thinks they ought to meet with univer- 
sal favor as a substitute to the old back- 
breaking method. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Between thirty and fifty foundrymen have 
died in New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 
since the present year began. Pneumonia 
seems to have been the cause generally. 


The A. A. Griffin Iron Co., (steam and hot 
water heating apparatus, sole manufacturers of 
the Brundy.patent, direct and indirect radia- 
tors) Jersey City, N. J., have built two addi- 
tions to their foundry department within the 
last three months. On the north end the ex- 
tension is 105x25’, the wing on the west side is 
75x60’. Comment on their business seems un- 
necessary. Over one hundred tons of iron is 
cast daily. 

The foundry of Mr. Henry C. Fischer is 
rapidly assuming a prominent position amongst 
the architectural foundries of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Recent improvements consist of an extension 
of 80x50',a new cupola No. 5 Baker Rotary 
Pressure Blower and several pits for casting 
large square columns. The new addition to 
the foundry makes the dimensions 160x80’. 


The cupola was designed by Mr. Fischer, it 
has 66" shell and is lined up to 49". Mr. Loyd 
Bryant, the foreman, is well satisfied with the 
results obtained and feels confident the saving 
in overtime will soon pay for the cupola. 


Lemuel Piggott & Co,, have started a jobbing 
brass froundry at 33 Nostrand avenue, Brook- 
lyn oN. X. 


Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., contemplate an exten- 
sive improvement to their foundry at Grand 
and Sheriff streets, New York City. 


The Tuttle & Bailey M’f’g. Co. have built an 
extension to their foundry at North Eleventh 
streeth, near Wythe avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The American Steel Wheel Co. are building 
a foundry and steel plant on the main line of 
the Jersey Central Railroad, about 20 miles 
from New York. 


Mr. Samuel Metcalf has recently erected a 
traveling crane in his foundry yard at Seabring 
street, South Brooklyn, N. Y., which greatly 
facilitates the work of handling castings, fiasks, 
etc. It is claimed that he was the first one (in 
the Eastern States, if not the entire country) to 
operate a steam traveling crane in a foundry. 
The one in questicn has been in use for thir- 
teen years. Its capacity is ten tons. 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY. 


The Abram Cox Stove Co. are erecting in 
connection with their other immense buildings 
at American and Dauphin streets, Philadelphia, 
a mampoth warehouse six stories high, to con- 
tain a storage capacity of 100,000 square feet of 
space. They contemplate carrying a stock of 
4,000 tons of castings and it will require the 
use of seven elevators. Taken together with 
their other warehouses they will have storage 
capacity equal to any in the country. 


The Pheenix Iron Co., of Trenton, N. J., have 
resumed business with Mr. W. D. Haven, 
president and treasurer and Mr. H. J. Parker, 
vice-president and secretary. In March, 1892, 
an assignment was made for the benefit of the 
creditors and weare told they now resume with 
ample capital, obligations all cancelled and 
fully equpped to execute all orders promptly. 


Mr. John Dermody for many years foreman 
of the foundry of the Neafie & Levy Ship and 
Engine Building Co., of Philadelphia, has 
started a general foundry here and will make a 
specialty of propeller wheels. 
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D. J. MATLACK. 

MERICA and Americans can feel no smal! 
A amount of pride in contemplating the 
strides that have been made during the past 
25 years towards placing this country in the 
first rank among the manufacturing nations of 
the world and in viewing the really phenominal 
progress that has been made during that period 
in every American industry, especially those in 
which the iron and steel workers have been an 
imposing figure. 

Prominent ‘ 
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the foremost of America’s mechanical engineers. 
Anyone acquainted with the class of work 
made at this celebrated establishment during 
the past few decades will realize something of 
the ability of the man who has aided in mak- 
ing these things possible. Mining work of the 
heaviest class, mining engines for our largest 
steamships, including latterly the engines, etc., 
for the many American iron-clads recently 
erected by the Cramps (who have acquired an 
interest in the 

I. P. Morris Co.) 





among the list 
of those names 
who have help- 
ed to earn for 
America laurels 
that were orig- 
inally monopo- 
lized by Old 
World nations, 
we find that of 
D. J. Matlack 
of Philadelphia, 
and while patri- 
otic citizens 
generally can 
always rejoice 
and feel pride 
over such a pos" 
session, in this 
case the foun- 
dry world and 
foundry men 
especially, have 
reason to feel 
proud that the 
subject of our 
sketch is one of 
them. 

Mr. Matlack 
was born in 
Philadelphia in 
Sept., 1833, and 
is consequently nearly sixty years old, although 
to see him moving with sprightly tread among 
the vast mechanical structures with which he 
iscontinually surrounded and which are in part 
the result of his genius, he would be taken for 
a much younger man. He entered the old 
established firm of I. P. Morris & Co. as an 
apprentice in February, 1849, and after serving 
his apprenticeship remained there asa journey- 
man, being made foreman in 1863, and a mem- 
ber of the firm in 1875, and has gradually won 
his way to a prominent position among 








MR. D. J. 





and much larger 
work of a simi- 
lar nature have 
aided in making 
the foundry of 
more than na- 
tional rep uta- 
tion and for 
many years 
without any 
real rival in 
some respects. 
Mr. Matlack is 
amember of 
the American 
Society of 
Mechanical 
Engineers, in 
whose proceed- 
ings he takes 
much interest 
besides being in 
a small way, a 
farmer, at his 
beautiful resi- 
dence at Long- 
horn, Pa., where 
the busy foun- 
dryman of the 
day finds relax- 
ation roaming 
during his lei- 
sure hours among his gardens and watching 
with interest his horses, cows, etc. 

No greater tribute to the worth and ability 
of Mr. Matlack could be made than that he is 
frequently consulted by others prominent in 
his own business on matters of importance 
concerning it and the fact that he is highly 
esteemed by those under him as well as his 
business associates. 








MATLACK. 


We have received from J. A. Willis, manu- 
facturer of Tozer Engines, Columbia, S. C., 
a neat pocket-book, calendar, eic. Thanks, 














AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 

The April issue of Lippincott’s is mainly de 
voted to Columbus and the Exposition. The 
complete novel, “Columbus in Love,” is by 
George Alfred Townsend (“Gath”), and narrates 
fully and feelingly the great discoverer’s rela- 
tions with Beatrix Enriquez. The leading 
persons of that day in Spain, and some of the 
chief scenes, are introduced,—Isabella, Ferdi- 
nand, the court, the bishops, the fall of Gran- 
ada, the Inquisition; as well as those most 
closely associated with the Genoese,—the faith- 
ful Nunez, the good prior of Rabida, Pinzon, 
the sailors, and many more. The canvas is 
crowded, and those who will may here make 
enlarged acquaintance not only with the sur- 
face of Spain at that eventful era, but with the 
spirit of the time and the heart of its greatest 
man. The novel is fully illustrated. 

William Igleheart tells “What the Publicity 
Department did for the Columbian Exposition.” 
A portrait of Major Moses P. Handy accom- 
panies this article. 

Julian Hawthorne attempts “A Description 
of the Inexpressible,”—the buildings of the 
Fair; and Frederic M. Bird charact@rizes “The 
Religion of 1492” and that of Columbus. 

The non-Columbian papers include one by 
Edgar Saltus on “Sappho”; an instalment of 
M. Crofton’s “Men of the Day,” covering J. A. 
Froude, Gounod, Dr. Farrar, General Howard, 
and Congressman Holman; and an illustrated 
tale by Annie Flint,—“Abraham’s Mother,” 
which is the second in the series of Lippincott’s 
Notable Stories. 

The poetry of the number is by Florence 
Earle Coates, Owen Wister, and Robert Love- 
man. 

WHAT WOULD you DO? 
If assured by scientific men that the world 
would come to an end within the next twelve 
weeks? The long promised novel of Camille 
Flammarion, “Omega: The Last Days of the 
World,” proves to be of thrilling interest. It 
is the conception of one of the world’s most 
distinguished astronomers, worked out within 
the bounds of scientific possibility. While 
educating the reader in the most modern phase 
of science, it is as full of interesting surprises 
as The Arabian Nights Entertainment. The 
most interesting part of this wonderful novel is 
found in his description of the trepidation and 
expectation into which the people of the world 
are thrown. Imagine the condition of the 
stock exchange witha fact of such import star- 
ing them in the face. The opening chapters 
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will be found in the April number of The Cos- 
mopolitan magazine. 

Probably no novel has been presented in an 
American magazine with such illustrations as 
accompany Flammarion’s “Omega,” which com- 
mences in the April Cosmopolitan. In the list 
of illustrators are to be found the names of 
Jean Paul Laurens, Rochegrosse, Chovin, 
Vogel, O. Saunier, Gerardin and Meaulle. 


The April number of Outing is as bright, 
cheery and seasonable as a spring day. Eighty 
pages of pleasant fiction, tales of sport with gun 
and rod, and of travel and adventure, embel- 
lished with many beautiful illustrations form a 
delightful number. The contents are as fol- 
lows: “In the Shadow of Nineveh,” by Wm. 
Hinckley; “Sport with Canada Geese,” by Ed. 
W. Sandys; “Canoeing on Concord and Merri- 
mac,” by J. N. Drake; ‘ Hunting a Tapir,” by 
Allen Chamberlain; “A-Wheel to San Gabriel 
at Easter,” by “Jess”; “Through Erin A- 
Wheel,” by Grace E. Denison; “Feathered 
Dancers,” by J. M. Murphy; “Long-distance 
Riding,” by Capt. H. Romeyn; “The Yachting 
Outlook for ’93,” by Chas. Ledyard Norton; 
“Miss Caruthers’ Partner,” by Annetta J. Hal- 
liday; “Walking,” by Malcom W. Ford; “Two 
Trout,” by John H. Keene; “A Spring Week of 
Outings,” by Lucy E. Keeler; “Lenz's World 
Tour A-Wheel;” “The South Dakota National 
Guard,” by Capt. Peter Leary, Jr., U.S. A., 
and the usual editorials, poems, records, etc. 


Godey’s Magazine for April, 1893, contains as 
a frontispiece a water color portrait of Her 
Highness, Victoria Mary, Princess of Teck. 

Light Out of Darkness. Complete Novel by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. Illustrated by R. 
F. Zogbaum. 

A Sahara Picture--Poem. 
Bidwell. 

The Home—Conducted by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher. Schools and Schools, by Lydia S. 
Cody. Luncheons and Teas, by Eva Marie 
Kennedy. 

Paris Wet: 
Eleanor E. Greatorex. 
author. 

Portrait, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 

I Saw Them Do It—Song. Music by C. B. 


By Daniel Doane 


A Walk with Jacques. 
Illustrated by 


By 
the 


Hawley. Illustrated by C. H. Warren. 
The Earliest Stage Costumer. By L. L. 
Lawrence. Illustrated. 


At Dusk—Quatrain. By Grace Fitzhugh. 
Sketch of Her Royal Highness, Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck. 
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Sketch of Mrs. Chester W. Chapin. 

Water Color Portrait. Mrs. Chester W. 
Chapin. 

Flower Talks. By Laury MacHenry. 

The Truth About England. By S. P. Cad- 
man. 

Dissillusion--Poem. By Her Royal High- 
ness, Princess Amelia, Daughter of George the 
Third. 

Music in America. By Herbert Wilber 
Greene. ‘ 


April—Poem.- By Joel Benton. 

Philip and Filiippo. By Clara Sprague Ross. 

The Romance of A Miniature. By Went- 
worth Salvin. 

All The Books. Reviewed by John Habber- 
ton. 

The Search Light. Editorial 

Sense and Nonsense. By W. J. Lampton. 

Godey’s Fashions Jllustrated. 


A new addition of 5,000 copies of the Febru- 
ary Century is now printing. The demand for 
the magazine this season has been very great. 
The publishers were for a time entirely out of 
the January number; and they are now print- 
ing this new edition of February which has 
been for some time out of print. The March 
edition, which had already been increased, 
proves still inadequate, and yet a larger sup- 
ply is in preparation for April. Among the 
recent attractions in the Century has been Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s story “Sweet Bells out of 
Tune,” Mark Twain's “Million Pound Bank- 
Note,” the reply of the Russian Secretary of 
Legation to George Kennan, Gen. Sherman’s 
Correspondence with his brother, Senator 
Sherman, the remarkable Reminiscence of 
Napoleon at Elba, etc., ete. The April num- 
ber will contain an important article on the 
trial of the Chicago Anarchists by Judge Gary, 
who presided. 

The April number of the New England 
Magazine contains a variety of good things, 
among others two valuable political papers on 
topics of vital interest. The number opens 
with Phillips Brooks’ historical sermon on 
Trinity Church, which now, for the first time 
reaches a wide audience. It is finely illustrat2d 
with portraits of all the pastors of the church 
back to pre-revolutionary days, and with repro- 
ductions of the maganificent stained windows 
of the present edifice, and sketches of the ex- 
terior and interior. This is supplemented by 
the description of Trinity, written by H. H. 


Richardson, the great American architect. 


Benjamin Kimball gives an account of the 


work of the Boston Camera Club, which will 
attract all interested in the development of 
photography asan art. The article is admirably 
illustrated with examples of the best work of 
the club. Raymond L. Bridgman ably con- 
siders the objections to “Biennial Elections and 
Legislative Sessions,” and decides that the re- 
quirements of modern social life demand the 
maintenance of the statu quo. Georgianna A, 
Boutwell shows how much Americans owe to 
Silas Deane in their struggle for liberty—a 
debt that was not paid by his contemporaries, 
and only tardily acknowledged in history. Her 
paper is “Silas Deane and the Coming of La- 
fayette.” Professor Arthur Latham Perry, 
the veteran advocate of free trade in America, 
contributes a notable paper, “Plain Words on 
Protection.” Frederick J. Shepard describes 
the city of Buffalo. Joseph Percival Pollard, 
a young Chicago writer who is rapidly making 
a big reputation as a short-story writer of the 
intensely modern school, contributesa striking 
study, “The Convict Who Escaped.” Lynn R. 
Meekins, qne of the editors of the Baltimore 
American, whose short stories dealing with 
phases of political life have attracted wide and 
favorable attention, is represented by a story 
in his best vein, “Andy Rick’s Handy Tricks.” 
Minna Irving contributes a seasonable and 
really fine poem, “An Easter Prayer.” Charles 
Gordon Rogers in “The Kiss of Children,” goes 
straight to thousands of hearts. Mrs. Helen 
Campbell’s serial, “John Ballantyne, Ameri- 
can,” is continued. 


BOOKS, EXCHANGES, CATA- 
LOGUES, ETC. 

Whitehead Bros. Company, of New ‘York, 
Providence, R. I., and Buffalo, N. Y., are mail- 
ing their friends a neat glass paper weight, 
which, of course, carries with it some remind- 
ers to the effect that they are dealers in 
various articles such as fire sand, brass sand, 
clay, foundry facings, supplies, etc. 

The Yale & Towne Co., Stamford, Conn., have 
issued the neatest thing we have seenin the 
way of a beautiful little book printed in colored 
inks, illustrated with half-tone engravings, 
bound in cloth with embossed cover, descrip- 
tive of the beautiful hardware specialties manu- 
factured by them and which are so extensively 


used for decorative purposes in houses of the 
better class. 
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J. W. Paxson & Co., foundry supply and 
equipment dealers have issued asupplementary 
catalogue of equipments for iron, brass and 
open hearth steel foundries and referring 
especially to their line of ladles, both crane and 
hand, for iron or steel blowers, sand sifters, 
tumbling barrels, clay mixtures, crucibles, 
tiasks, pins, etc. 

The James Reynolds Manufacturing Co., 
a new concern in the molding machine line, 
send us a neat and attractive catalogue in 
which they modestly set forth the merits of 
their drawplate and sand pressing machine. 
Being practical brass molders each machine is 
guaranteed. They have recently erected two 
additional machine rooms, boiler house and 
engine room and put in a new boiler and 
engine, made necessary by the large demand 
for their machines, particularly in the West, 
amongst which are the most extensive ma)le- 
able and gray iron foundries. 

The Gobeille Pattern Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
are always doing something original. Their 
latest is a reproduction of a couple of letters 
written to them recently by Geo. R. Elder, C. E. 
The first one is signed by Mr. Eldef as mana- 
ger of the Johnson Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
and reads as follows: “The way you handled 
our work both in cost and quick delivery has 
been eminently satisfactory. It is doubtful if 
ever before in this country there has been 
given out a single order for patterns approsch- 
ing the one you have had from us for the Third 
Avenue Cable Railroad, New York City. No 
other shop of which we have any knowledge 
could have handled it at al). You may refer 
to the writer whenever you think such refer- 
ences will benefit you.”” And thesecond is Mr. 
Klder’s consent to their using the letter which 
evidently was not originally intended for publi- 
eation. As this one job of pattern-work 
amount to sixteen thousand four hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars ($16,477.00) it speaks we)) 
for theGobeille Company. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, 
Conn., have secured the contract for the new 
buildings required by Wm. Cramp & Sons, 
Ship and Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn. The Berlin Bridge Co. have lately com- 
pleted a boiler shop for the Cramps, and now 
have a contract for all the other buildings re- 
quired to enlarge their plant. The new build- 
ings will consist of a ship shed 60x100 ft., a 
black board 75x200 ft. anda bending shed 86x 
150 feet, constructed throughout of iron. 








HE PROTESTS. 


Y experience of twenty years in the foun- 
dry convinces me that there is not the 
same amount of interest taken in the molder 
that is taken in the machinist, and in my 
opinion the loss comes home to the employer. 
In the majority of foundries, when a molder 
first tinds employment, ten chances to one he 
has to clean up a pig lead before he can get 
any molding done, and when he has got fairly 
started he cannot find any gagger, nails or 
clamps, and sometimes he has to wait until his 
side partner is done with his rammer before he 
could begin to ram his mold. Now, all this could 
be avoided with profit to thé employer and 
some comfort to the molder if the foreman 
would only look a little further ahead. 

What a contrast to the above is the start of 
the machinist, his foreman gives him a job, 
tells just what is wanted, brings him files and 
gives him a fair start, and should he wanta 
round tile his foreman does not hand hima 
square file and tell him to do the best he can 
with that. With the close competition in the 
foundry industry at the present time, the cry 
is heard, (when a job has been taken from a 
firm) I don’t know how they can do it, there is 
no money in it for us at that price. If, instead 
of trying to place the blame on the molder, 
they would look around and find out just where 
the fault lay it would be more to their advan- 
tage. Not long ago I was in a foundry where 
they make architectural castings and the em- 
ployer was complaining that there was nothing 
in the business. Hespoke about some columns 
he was making, and I here use his own words, 
“it takes that man two days to make that 
column and by the time I have it turned off, 
painted and delivered on the building there is 
not much money in it for me.” I quite agreed 
with him, but thereis a foundry not five blocks 
from where we stood that could and has turned 
out the same column in one day and I suppose 
that man is still wondering how it is that there 
is no money in the foundry business for him. 
In conclusion, give your molder plenty of tools 
to work with, gaggers, nails and good _ boxes 
with a good start in the morning, as an hour in 
the morning is worth two in the afternoon. 
New York. A.H., 

The steel foundry at the River Works, at 
Lynn, Mass., will soon be turning out steel 
castings, as the furnaces are now in first-class 
shape, and castings will be commenced in a 
few days. 
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Replying to the questions asked by the 
writer. If it effects results in iron melting or 
melted? As to size of cupola, depth of teuyres 
or Gistance of blower and size of blow pipe 
from cupola, &c. 

The following is offered as theory of the 
writer: 

ist. We believe that the same mixture of 
iron melted in a 60” cupola will be milder and 
softer than if melted in a 26" or 32” cupola, for 
the reason that the entrance of the cold air 
into the 32” cupola comes in contact witha 
larger per cent. of the dropping and accumulat- 
ing melted iron than in a 60” cupola, and the 
tendency is, of course, to render it closer in 
grain and harden it. 

Ind. We believe that a cupola with teuyres 
26” or 30” above sand bed will produce softer 
metal from the same mixture than if there is 
but 8, 10 or 12” between sand bottom and bot- 
tom of teuyres in the cupola with high tueyres. 
The metal in its transit from melting zone 
(we will call 1t) to bottom comes in contact 
with more fuel and absorbs or takes up gra- 
phite, or has the combined carbon changed in- 
to graphitic carbon, from heat from the fue) 
and also from being kept longer in large quan- 
tity. Before tapping this is assuming, of 
course, that the fuel is of good quality, free 
from sulphur. 

3rd. As to length of blow-pipe, of course, it 
is well known that certain amount of fuel re- 
quires a given quantity of oxygen to produce 
perfect combustion, and it don’t matter how it 
gets there. 

The writer has had several instances brought 
to his notice, that where the fan was 30 or 
more feet away, the cupolas so situated always 
were good lively melters, and it would seem 
that same length, say 30 or 50 feet of blow-pipe, 
and made from two to three times the area 
of outlet to blower would act asa reservoir of 
air and would relieve the fan and have less 
wear and tear to belts and consequently pro- 
duce a uniform resistance to the power required 
to run the fan. 

One of the best melting cupolas the writer 
ever saw was made from an old boiler with fan 


75 feet from the cupola. This cupola I was 


told was lined up 30", and the manager in- 
formed the writer he had melted 6 tons in it in 
a little overan hour. What he may have con- 
sidered a little, I don’t know, “but certain it 
was that it would melt very fast.” 

To the enquirer who asks what size teuyres 
to put ina 30” or 22” cupola, I would recom- 
mend that when he has selected the fan or 
blower, the size required, that the area of 
tueyres be made three times the size of the 
opening of the blower, it will do no harm and 
as the tueyres of a cupola begin to close up as 
the heat proceeds he will be able to continue 
heat longer with a margin of opening in his 
favor when he starts the heat. 

Yours respectfully, 
L. C. JEwert. 

J.R.S. wants to know the easiest method 
to find the weight of a column 10 feet long and 
14% inches thick, 14 inches in diameter, also 
number of inches a circle would contain sup- 
posing the diameter was 30 inches. 

A. E. 8. says that he is using flour and sand 
for cores and columns and finds them rotten 
and easily broken and wants a remedy. [f 
good sharp sand is used and a proper amount 
of flour, cores can be made as hard as bricks 
almost, and A. E.S. must give us more partic- 
ulars, tel) us more of his sand or send us 
sample. He asks also what is the best fuel and 
what is the best plan to heat a core-oven 10x12 
feet and 8 feet high. We would only say 
natural gas was the best fuel and failing to get 
that use good coke, and for a cheap inexpen- 
sive method of heating, build a grate level with 
floor of core-oven, with door ana ash pit acces- 
ible from outside. There are, of course, better 
methods, costing more money, if A. E. S. wants 
them let us hear from him. 


The North Shore Traction Co., of Lynn, 
Mass., have placed the contract for their new 
car shed with the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of 
East Berlin, Conn. The building will be 103 
ft. in width and 300 ft. in length, constructed 
entirely of iron and brick in order to have the 
station fire-proof. The same company are also 
making an addition to a car shed for the Wil- 
mington City Railway Co. at Wilmington, Del. 


I think the foundry business can and should 
support a paper devoted to its interest. We, as 
founders, are away behind the times in point of 
literature compared to other branches of the 
iron industry. Wo. McApam, 

Norwich, Conn. 
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RIGHT UP TO THE TIMES. 

REPRESENTATIVE of THE 

Founpry recently visited the vari- 
ous foundry departments of the Yale- 
Towne Co., Stamford, Conn., and was 
surprised at what he saw there in the 
way of the care taken to insure the 
finest and best of work in all depart- 
ments. Every casting is required to be 
as nearly perfect as the molder’s art, 
supplemented by the best of materials 
and appliances can make it, and the 
smoothness of their castings, large and 
small, was really surprising. When 
possible, all castings are pickled, both 
iron and brass, leaving in the former 
the appearance all are so familiar with 
in the case of pickled iron castings, but 
the mixture used for brass work left it 
with a rich, bright, gold color especially 
pleasing. 

One very commendable feature here 
noticed, and we are sorry to say a very 
rare one, is that all sand is ground ina 
mill, all facing sand used is ground and 
mixed ina mill while dry and before 
being dampened, giving it a wonderful 
degree of consistency, compactness and 
firmness. All clay for cupola use is put 
through the same course with the result, 
we were informed by the foreman, Mr. 
John Logan, that it was greatly im- 
proved and when used to line up cupola 
it did not readily burn out, the theory 
advanced being that all lumps, no matter 
how small were thoroughly pulverized 
and a degree of closeness and firmness 
imparted to it that prevented it from 
cracking and falling off when the cupola 
was in use. 

In the iron foundry some cast iron 
gears were shown that were simply 
remarkable for their smoothness and 
sharp clean cut edges, while in the brass 
foundry, brass castings for household 
and decorative purposes exhibited a 
fineness of detail that we had never 
seen equalled. A facing containing, we 
believe, salt and molasses contributes in 
some cases to this result. In this de- 
partment we noticed also asmall machine 
used for separating iron particles from 
brass cuttings coming from the machine 
shop. 

In all we are pleased’ with the evi- 


dence everywhere apparent that with 
this company quality was the main 
consideration. 


AMONG THE FOUNDRIES. 


A foundry at Dundee, N. Y., is for 
sale. 


The Sun foundry plant at Provo, 
Utah, has been sold to satisfy an attach- 
ment of $1,500. 

All the pipe foundries of the country 
are about to effect a consolidation. They 
explain that they can do it advantage- 
ously and not increase the price of pipe 
by reducing management expenses, sav- 
ing freights, ete. ; 

By the bursting of a large mold when 
nearly poured, at the shop of Thomas 
Marshall, Pittsburgh, March 20th, 
several men were badly burned, Patrick 
Moore, fatally, while Joseph Shaffer, 
Michael Murphy and three others were 
seriously injured. 

Chas. Crompton has commenced the 
manufacture of manganese bronze at 
the Star Foundry, Worcester, Mass. 
He has placed in position a large air 
furnace for that purpose with a capacity 
of 6 tons and proposes making a 
specialty of propeller wheels, ete., hav- 
ing several contracts already on hand. 


THE CHATTANOOGA FOUNDRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


HE Chattanooga Foundrymen’s As- 

sociation held its second meeting 

in the Chamber of Commerce, March 
4th. 

The constitution and by-laws copied 
from those of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s Association were read and 
adopted. 

Newell Sanders and M. Llewellyn 
were each nominated for president, but 
Mr. Sanders withdrew and Mr. Llewellyn 
was elected unanimously. The néw 
president was then escorted to the chair 
and called upon for aspeech. He re- 
sponded in avery happy manner. 

Chas. Herron was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Jesse E. Evans secretary and 
treasurer. 

The meetings will be held the first 
Saturday in each month, and the annual 
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election of ofticers the first Saturday in 
March. The meetings will be in the 
Chamber of Commerce until permanent 
quarters can be obtained. The initiation 
fee is $10; yearly dues, $6. Every 
foundry in the city is in the association 
and great interest in its welfare is exhi- 
bited by the members. ‘They adjourned 
to meet Saturday night, March 11th. 

At the adjourned meeting every foun- 
dry in the city was represented the only 
business transacted being the appoint- 
ment of the standing committees, of 
which the following is a complete list: 

On Freights—Hedden, Healy and 
Farrington. 

Prices—Mahoney, Evans and Giles. 

Labor— Whiteside, Wagner and Mee- 
han. 

Material — Herron, 
Badwin. 

Diversification—Sanders, Walker and 
Price. ; 

Legislation—Willard, Moffett and 
Brawner. 

Foundry Practice—Isbester, Wheland 
and Buchanan. 

Membership—Wright, Mitchell and 
Nixon. 

The association starts off under the 
most favorable auspices and THE Foun- 
pry extends to it a hearty welcome with 
the wish that it may be as prosperous as 
its members could wish. 


Caldwell and 


NEW FOUNDRY ENTERPRISES. 


John Kerr will establish a new foun- 
dry at Durham, N. C. 

P. & F. Corbin intend building a large 
new foundry at New Britain, Conn. 

* Kearney, Neb., is to have a new foun- 
dry. 

The Gillett-Herzog Co. at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., are about to erect a $20,- 
000 foundry. 

A Norfolk, Va., firm intend to estab- 
lish a foundry opposite Petersburg, 
Chesterfield County. 

The new foundry about to be erected 
by Messrs. Bayley & Sons at Milwaukee, 
Wis., will, it is said, be modern in every 
respect and with the exception of the 
Allis foundry will be the largest in 
Milwaukee. 


‘ Gus Peck will erect a foundry at La 

Mars, [a., immediately. 

-The St. Clajr Foundry Co. is con- 

structing works at West Belleville, Ill. 
D. A. McKenzie is about to start a 

brass foundry in Seattle, Wash. 


‘ J. A. Carlisle is about to open a foun- 
dry at Newton, Kas. 


‘The Kreber M’f’g. Co. at Marion, O., 
will build a brick addition to their iron 
foundry 60x75 feet. 

‘ The Deere & Mumes Company are 
about to enlarge their foundry at Moline, 


Ill. 


‘Johnson Bros. contemplate the erec- 
tion of a foundry and machine shop at 
Washburn, Wis. 

‘ Warren Rutherford will start a new 


foundry and machine shop at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Wm. Hewelling, a foundryman of Los 
Angeles, contemplates starting a branch 
foundry at Phoenix, Arizona. 
¢ South Omaha, Neb., is to have good 
sized iron foundry. Wm. Wearn is the 
principal mover. 


The Excelsior Foundry Co., Eggleston 
avenue, Cincinnati, recently destroyed 
by fire, will build on an enlarged scale 
immediately. 


A. G. Morris will erect a large foun- 
dry and machine shop on the site of the 
plant formerly owned by Austin Bros. 
and Porter at Tyrone, Pa. 


- The contract for the erection of Loeb 
foundry at Decatur, Ill., has been let 
for $15,000, it will be 70x300 ft., and will 
contain 200 windows. 


A. P. Roberts & Co. are adding a 
foundry to their extensive Pencoyd Iron 
Works at Bryn, Marion County, Pa. It 
is 42x80 feet, strongly built for heavy 
work and having a wing on each side 
and large crane in center. 


The Wallace & Graves foundry at 
Lafayette, Ind. have purchased the 
large unused foundry of the Lafayette 
Car Works at Lafayette, Ind., and will 
move in immediately. Their present 
foundry will be used as part of the 
machine shop. ‘This company seems to 
be thriving. 
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Mr. Jordon of Kansas City will re- 
move his foundry to Oklohoma. 


The Eagle foundry at, Belleville, Ill. 
are building an addition to cost $3,500. 


The Brown Cotton Gin Co., New Lon- 
don, Conn., will erect an addition to 
their foundry immediately. 


Joseph Bell has bought in the foun- 
dry flask, patterns, etc, of the Bell 
Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
for $1,150. 

Robert Poultney is about to engage in 
the foundry business at Youngstown, O. 
He has bought the buildings and plant 
formerly owned by the Youngstown 
Stove Works. 


THE FIRE FIEND. 


R. Gastang’s foundry at Alton, Il, 
was burned March 20. Loss $5,000. 


Fire destroyed the Bass foundry and 
foundry a 2 at the Auburn State 
Prison, N. Y.. March 29th. 


The foundry of John Moore Sons & 
Co. at Raritan, N. J., was burned to the 
ground March 2d. Loss $3,000. 


The machine shop and foundry of 
Geo. Dalrymple, Fair Haven, Vt., was 
destroyed by fire March 10. Loss $7,- 
500; insurance $3,500. 

The foundry of the Laconia Car 
Works, Laconia, N. H., was destroyed 
by fire March 9th. Loss $3,000, covered 
by insurance. 


The foundry of the Kerr-Murray Co. 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., had a narrow 
escape from fire March 10. It started 
by the cupola. Loss $200. 


The burning of Lannon’s foundry at 


Pueblo, Colo., March 4th, entailed a 
loss of $75,000; insurance, $20,000. 


Eighty men were employed and it will 
be rebuilt at once. 


CORRECTION. 


HE article appearing in the March 

number of THE Founpry, page 49 

and entitled “Pig Iron” was copied from 

Geo. W. Sisson’s most excellent work 

entitled “The A. B.C. of Iron” and by an 

oversight of the printer no credit was 
given. 
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The twenty -third meeting of the 
Foundrymen’s Association was held 
Wednesday evening, April 5th, at the 
Manufacturer’s Club, Philadelphia. 

The report reached us too late for in- 
sertion in this number, but will appear 
next month. 


PERSONAL MENTION. | 

Jos. A. Burr, President of the Burr 
& Houston Co., proprietors of the 
Franklin Iron Foundry, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., died of pneumonia at his home 
Wednesday, March 22nd, after three 
days illness. He was 73 years and nine 
months old, well known and respected 
amongst foundrymen in New York and 
vicinity, having been in the business 
since 1880, when the Burr & Houston 
Co. was organized. The business will, 
no doubt, continue under the same name 
as Mr. John W. Burr, son of the 
deceased president, is secretary of the 
company. 

Mr. Richard Brown for many years 
in charge of the foundry of the Mor- 
gan Engineering Company, Alliance, O., 
has severed his connection with that 
company and taken charge of the large 
new foundry plant of the Lake Erie 
Engineering Company at Buffalo, N. Y. 
As this is one of the best and most 
modern foundry equipments in America 
and intend doing a very heavy class of 
work, a number of orders for which are 
now on hand, Mr. Brown is to be econ- 
gratulated as well as the Lake Erie 
Engineering Company who have un- 
questionably secured one of the bright- 
est foundrymen in the country, indeed 
we question if he has any superior of 
his own age. 
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The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. have just com- 
pleted a power station 38 feet wide by 112 feet 
long for the Roaring Fork Electric Light «& 
Power Co., at Aspen, Colo. 

The Springfield Steel Casting Foundry, at 
Springfield, Ohio, has just put in a Siemens- 
Martin open hearth steel plant for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of steel castings. The 
company also operates an open hearth steel 
plant. 
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A GREAT LABOR SAVER. 
AVING recently visited the Buck- 
eye foundry plant of Aultman, 
Miller & Co. at Akron, Ohio, we cannot 
help thinking that some of the impres- 
sions there received will be of interest 
to our readers. 

We had already heard of this remark- 
able foundry, about 100x400 ft. in size; 
it is well worthy to constitute a part of 
the great Buckeye Works, which, as 
everybody knows, is a_ harvesting 
machine manufactory of truly gigantic 
proportions. The foundry building is 
. skirted its entire length by a railroad 
track, and all the appurtenances for 
handling, melting and casting iron are 
of the latest and swiftest design. 

The feature of most interest to foun- 
drymen is the Hayes iron carrier. Hon. 
Lewis Miller who controls the patents 
on this carrier and who is the general 
manager of the works has here placed 
this device in the most perfect working 
order. The general features of the 
carrier will have been apprehended by 
the reader from the cut appearing else- 
where. In the new Buckeye foundry a 
carrier-track is suspended from the iron 
truss work which supports the roof. 
Reaching from end to end of the vast 
room it constitutes a very striking and 
interesting spectacle. By it all the 
floors of the foundry are reached and all 
the iron is carried. Distance from the 
cupola causes no objection or loss of 
time to the molders, because their iron 
is all carried to them. The latter are 
not only spared the slavish effort of 
carrying their iron, but they gain so 
much time that they can accomplish 
double the work on the same floor space. 

The greatest merit of the whole thing 
is its simplicity. One cannot help 
wondering why some such plan has not 
long since been everywhere adopted. 
There are no switches, no turn-tables, no 
hand-carrying, no waste, no slobbering, 
no danger, nothing to wear out or get 
out of order. Itis certainly the greatest 
labor saver ever placed in a foundry, 
and in any foundry of considerable size 
it cannot fail to pay for itself in a very 
short time. We noticed particularly 
the ease with which the work was done. 
Six men, laborers not molders, were 


delivering from forty to fifty tons of 
melted iron to all the floors in the foun- 
dry in the three hours or less while 
the molding was going on, and their 
task was comparatively easy. The 
double-handled ladles were filled as fast 
as they were presented; the single- 
handled ladles have a hook which is 
dropped into a staple or hook-eye on the 
carrier ladle and are thus filled with 
perfect ease, this process is also shown 
in the cut. 

The Hayes carrier has been used in 
the old Buckeye foundry for more than 
seven years, in fact, as we were informed, 
had it not turned’ out much more 
than double the casting, made possible 
by the carrier, the new shop would have 
been required years ago. It was bori 
of necessity. It enabled six men to do 
the work of thirty. Molders with their 
iron brought to them quadrupled their 
work. 

Having thus briefly outlined the 
peculiarities of this valuable invention, 
it only remains to say for the benefit of 
such of our readers as may be interested 
that any desired information in regard 
to shop-rights, cost and terms may be 
had by addressing Hon. Lewis Miller, 
Akron, Ohio. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The spring trade has opened up well- 
with every prospect of a very busy busy 
summer with prices a trifle on the im- 
prove. 

Work in the jobbing shops is fair. 

Litelts & Co., Lowe & Co. and the 
Michigan Iron Works are doing a fair 
business. 


The Aldine Co. have started their 
foundry with intentions of putting up a 
large stock of grates and mantels this 
season. 


The Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Co. are very slack at present time laying 
off men and working 5 days a week. 

The Sinz Gas Engine Co. are con- 
templating building a foundry this 
spring. 

The foundry at Jennison has been 
again under the management of Wm. 
Andrews, late foreman of the Aldine of 
this place. 
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It is reported that the Elliott Button 
Fastener Co. will erect a foundry at 
Grand Rapids in the near future. 


The Union Foundry Company filed 
articles of incorporation the first inst. 
The authorized capital is $5,000, of which 
$3,000 is paid in. The incorporators 
are Wm. L. McKay, who holds 250 
shares; F. A. Cannon, 25 shares; Chas. 
W. Cook, 25 shares. 

W. S. McCay & Co. are very busy, 
their increasing orders has necessitated 
extensive alterations in their foundry 
and still more are in contemplation. 
They have orders booked for light cast- 
ings to carry them well through the 
summer months. 


Most of the foundries were somewhat 
delayed this spring by the high water. 
Among them being the Grand Rapids 
Manufacturing Co.’s shop, Hartman & 
Son, the Michigan Iron Works, Union 
Foundry Co., Haney School Seat Co., but 
are now working full time with good pro- 
spects for a busy season. 


F. Hartman & Co., founders and 
machinists are having an increased 
demand for their standard scales and 
are very busy in all departments. In 
the foundry they have work in hand to 
carry them well into the season. They 
have secured the work of the Elliott 
Button Fastener Co., which will require 
them to run their foundry to the extreme 
capacity. 


AN EXTINCT AMERICAN IRON 
INDUSTRY. 


ij Popular Science Monthly for 

April,contains an interesting article 
from tho pen of John Gifford concerning 
the now extinct iron manufacturing in- 
dustry of New Jersey. Ina part of this 
state but little known or frequented, and 
known as South Jersey is a peninsula of 
triangular shape consisting of low or 
marshy lands whose main product is 
huckleberries and mosquitoes, but which 
nearly a hundred years ago was the seat 
of a great iron industry. As we think 
it would greatly interest many of our 
readers as giving a glimpse of early blast 
furnace life, we reproduce portions of 
the article. 

“The sand of the hills of South Jersey 


is yellowish in color, because of the iron 
which it contains. When firmly 
cemented together by large quantities of 
iron compounds, a durable ferruginous 
sandstone or conglomerate is formed, 
which is the principal building stone of 
the region. In contact with decompos- 
ing organic materials, ferric oxide, the 
insoluble reddish coloring matter in the 
hills, is reduced to ferrous oxide, which 
combines with carbonic acid to form a 
carbonate of iron, which is soluble in 
water containing an excess of carbonic 
acid. ‘Thus it is carried by the water to 


the bogs, where the carbonic-acid gas is . 


exchanged for oxygen and the iron is 
precipitated in the form of ferric oxide; 
but, if there is a large quantity of de- 
composing peat present, it is deposited 
in the form of ferrous carbonate, Thus 
the so-called “bog iron ore” is formed, 


The “raising” of this ore and the 
manufacture of iron therefrom was the 
leading industry of South Jersey during 
the early part of this century. Char- 
coal was the fuel used and coalings were 
common throughout the “Pines.” An 
active coaling is now seldom seen. 
Shells were hauled by wagon or rowed 
and poled by scow from the seashore for 
a flux, the oyster then being of more 
value for that purpose than for food. 
Better oysters could be picked from 
those shell heaps than can be bought at 
the stands to-day. In a memorandum 
kept by the “master ore-raiser’” for one 
of the largest furnaces there are many 
interesting notices of large quantities of 
clams and rum bought and sold, but the 
oyster is never mentioned. These ac- 
count-books were decorated with the 
pictures of soldiers and warships, show- 
ing well the prevailing thought of those 
days. 


Scattered here and there along these 
streams are the remains of what were 
once centers of a flourishing industry. 
In some places the furnaces and forges 
have been completely obliterated and 
forgotten; in others only bits of black 
slag remain; while in others the ruins 
are still standing. At the head of the 
Tuckahoe River there is a crumbling 
stack, at Allaire there are ruins, and at 
Weymouth the course of a canal may be 
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traced by which the ore was brought to 
the furnace from the bog. 

The places were connected by stage 
routes, along which at regular intervals 
were the famous “jug taverns” of old, 
the ruins of which in many localities 
may still be seen. They are now inthe 
midst of the forest, and, like the remains 
of the forges and furnaces, are sad re- 
minders of more prosperous days. To- 
day one may wander for miles along 
these old overgrown roads without see- 
ing a single human habitation. 

In 1766 a furnace was built at Batsto, 
one of the first and at one time the 
largest in this country. Batstois in the 
heart of the “Pines,” at the head of 
Mullica River. Battles were fought at 
Chestnut Neck near the mouth of this 
river, at one time a large and prominent 
settlement, and cannon balls, old pen- 
nies, and pebbles oddly decorated on 
one side have been found on the beach. 
Skeletons of men have been bared by 
the winds, which some think are those 
of soldiers and others of Indians, since 
it was once an Indian village, as is indi- 
cated by potsherds, broken shells, flints, 
and other signs scattered all over the 
surface of the ground. Munitions of 
war were cast there for the Revolution. 
General Greene himself owned a twelfth 
interest in the Batsto furnace, but sold 
out his share when he entered the army. 

Extending northward from the Mullica 

tiver are the “Plains,” a desolate region 
inhabited at one time, they say, by wild 
hogs, pine robbers, and pirates. 

Weymouth was another important 
place. Materials were forged there for 
the war of 1812, and street lamps stand- 
ing to-day in Philadelphia and water- 
ways in Mobile were molded there. 

Scattered here and there throughout 
the “Pines” were active, thriving 
“bloomeries.” Now all is silence, save 
for the noises of the woods. Instead of 
the buzz of the mill and the commotion 
of men at work, there can now be heard 
only the chirping of insects and the song 
of the cheewink by day and the croaking 
of toads and frogs at night. The ruins 
of forges and furnaces, the large, dilapi- 
dated houses, the overgrown roads, the 
wharves, the sluices, the piers, the old 
fences, and the masses of black coal-dirt 


on the landings where vessels once came 
for wood and charcoal, are all evidences 
of what the country was when iron was 
made from “bog ore.” In the houses 
and. ample barns even of more recent 
date the spiders have woven their webs, 
the wasps have mudded the walls, and 
the rats scamper at home through the 
deserted rooms. Many orchards are 
untrimmed and sterile, many meadows 
flooded, and many fields overgrown with 
briers and Indian grass. ‘* 

After the death of the iron manufac- 
ture South Jersey passed into another 
industrial stage—the making of glass. 
The glory of this industry is also pas- 
sing, and ruins of old factories are not 
uncommon. 

Those furnaces and forges mark the 
infancy of the iron industry in America 
—an industry which has made this 
century “the age of. iron.” Its local 
decline was natural and unavoidable— 
due to an inadequate supply of ore, a 
crude manner of manufacture, and diffi- 
cult means of transportation.” 


NOTICE. 

All advertisements under this head given two 
insertions free of charge when placed therein 
by subscribers. All others will be charged 2 
cents per word for each insertion. 





WANTED HELP—Wanted by the Hastings Iron 
Works, Hastings, Neb., a competent molder for general 
work, also a good pattern-maker. * 


A PRACTICAL FOUNDRY FOREMAN of long exper- 
ience in its different branches, having eighteen years ex- 
perience in the manufacture of car wheels, desires a 
position. Address this office. ie 





FOUNDRY FOREMAN—A man with 15 years experi- 
ence as such, desires to make a change; can furnish A 1 
references as to ability and reliability. Distance no 
object. Address. Change, care this office. * 





FOUNDRY FOREMAN—Should you desire to make a 
change in your foundry management and secure a 
capable man with the best of references, address W. P. 
B., care of The Foundry, ® 





WANTED—A position as foremanina foundry by a 
molder who has had fourteen years experience in the 
north of England asa locomotive and marine molder, 
also four years at government work at Armstrong’s, 
with ten years as a machinery molder in the United 
— Address, John Faleers, 530 Chase avenue, Joliet, 
ll. 

WANTED—Superintendent for large iron manufactur- . 
ing plant, one that understands all branches of iron 
foundry and pipe work. Young man preferred. Post 
office box 437, Montreal, Canada. * 








WANTED—A first-class stove-pattern filer and fitter, 
one who has had some experience on radiators pre- 
ferred. Address, H. Belfield & Co., Norristown, Pa. * 





SITUATION WANTED-—An experienced and energetic 
iron molder, fully capable of taking charge of a foundry, 
would likea position of that kind. Good references. 
Address, Experience, this office. 
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Advertisements inserted under this head 
for 25 cents a line each insertion. 

1 XOR SALE—Foundry and Machine Shop in a flourish- 

} ing manufacturing city; a good farming country 

anda small capital required. Address, WM. ENGBRING, 

Cedarburg, Wis. 











NOR SALE CHEAP—In Paw Paw, Mich., on Toledo & 

* South Haven R.R.,a small Foundry and Machine Shop 
the latter doing good business and the foundry only 
needs a good man to work up a steady trade; everything 
complete; good chance to right man, Address, A. J. 
Sabin, Paw Paw, Mich 





NOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—One No. 3 Root blower, 
k second-hand, in good condition. Apply to Foundry 
Department, Hopedale Machine Co., Hopedale, Mass. 





Wc ace foundry at Bevier, Mo. Bevier is situ- 
ated in the center of a great coal field on the C. 
B. & Q R.R., and invites your attention. To_the right 
party we believe a splendid opening exists. Address, 
Bevier Board of Trade, Bevier, Mo. * 


DIFFERENTIAL CHAIN PUL- 
LEYS. 


HEN the groove ina chain wheel 
or pulley is made to fit the links 
of a chain it is sure to be an expensive 
pattern, especially, when made double, 


chain. Fig. 9 is a section through the 
groove C, D, of the large pulley, which 
has one more pocket than the smaller 
one. This view also shows how the 
chain fits into the pockets. 


It may not be out of place here to 
makea few remarks about this celebrated 
Differential Pulley Block that has so 
revolutionized the lifting of heavy 
weights, and for which this kind of pul- 
ley was used, in fact, this pulley was the 
main feature of the patent. T. A. Wes- 
ton was in this country when he con- 
ceived the idea that led up to the Differ- 
ential Pulley Llock. 

While Mr. Weston was at Buffalo, 
witnessing attempts to raise a vessel that 
had gone down off that city, the thought 
occurred to him that necessary power 
could be obtained from the Chinese 
windlass, the rope of which winds on 
two unequal diameters, that is, one-half 


Fig. 9. 















































like those used in Weston’s Differential 
Pulley Blocks. 

Figs. 9 and 10 are two views of one of 
this kind of pulley. Fig. 10 shows a 
half section and the pockets for the 








the length of the barrel is larger in 
diameter than the other. This is prac- 
tically what this pulley block is devel- 
oped from. 

After much scheming, Weston re- 
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turned to England and called on numer- 
ous engineering establishments, sub- 
mitting his drawings, but he could find 
none that would take hold and experi- 
ment on his block. Finally he called 
into a small job shop where the pro- 
prietors themselves were working men, 
paying ‘the extravagant rent of ten shil- 
lings a week, and employing six men. 
That firm has grown since then and em- 
ploys as many thousands now. I refer 
to Tangye Bros., Birmingham. 

These brothers labored hard to make 
the block work, and experienced many 
unexpected difficulties, and when they 
had perfected it and made it a commer- 
cial success, a new difficulty presented 
itself in the shape of a law-suit in which 
the Tangyes won. Itis pretty hard to 
conceive of any taller swearing than was 
practiced by the would-be infringers in 
this case, but I will return to the pattern 
of the pulley. 

They are sometimes made so that all 
the links of the chain fit into the pockets, 
but this is an unnecessary expense. 
The links of the chain that set edgewise 
in the pulley do not need to fit into 
pockets like those shown at @, in Fig. 8. 
If the grooves bb, in Fig. 10, be turned 
deep enough to clear these links and 
pockets made for the other links to set 
in, it will be sufficient to catch the 
chain, and will work better than other- 
wise. 

The groove is sometimes formed in a 
core-box, and a print put on the peri- 
phery of the pattern, thus making fewer 
partings in the patterns as well as the 
mold; but a much cleaner and better cast- 
ing can be obtained from a pattern with 
the groove for the chain cut in it. 

Fig. 11 is the section of the pattern 
and shows how it is made. The mold is 
also represented with the cope lifted off, 
the partings being at “#, fF, G. The 
pattern is built up with segments and 
made in four parts, c, d, e, f. As will 
be seen, the casting is cored out at 4, B, 
in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 12 is a section of the core-box for 
this core, and is parted at H. The core 
sets into the round prints §. $.; but 
there are no cope prints, for the reason 
that it is not easy to close the cope over 
the six round projecting cores. In the 


absence of these cope prints the molder 
will need to take care that the cope bears 
on the top of these projecting cores 
enough to prevent the iron from run- 
ning in the vent holes of the core, when 
pouring. 

This lightening core can be made in 
halves or whole, just as the core-maker 
chooses.—Machinery Pattern Maker. 
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is com- 
pletely taken with it. 
Some were cap- 
tured by complete 
and handsomely il- 
lustrated NOVEL, 
but it was those 
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of Society Ladies, 
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MARKET REVIEW. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE FOUNDRY.” 





Some years ago when a record of 2.40 
was attained by the fast horses of those 
days, the horse men shook their heads 
and said it would never be beaten, but 
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gradually it has been whittled down 


until in our day and generation we find 
it getting very close to2.04. During all 


these years of gradual increase in speed 
and decline in time made the same cry, 


has been heard and is heard yet, viz: 
that further change impossible. 

‘Vis thus also with the pig-iron dealer 
but while he has been declaring that 
reductions in price were out of the ques- 
tion he must be credited with having 
honestly believed what he said, for to 
him further decline seemed impossible, 
and it is just possible that he may be 
found to be right, for there is a limit to 
all things and one is certain that whit- 
tling in prices has not been indulged in 
to any extent for the last sixty days and 
buyers are the ones to make the conces- 
sions. Prices are firmer and there is no 
doubt about it, and buyers need not 
look for anything lower for some time to 
come and if they get it they will not 
get much. 

Our correspondents quote as follows: 

CINCINNATI. 


April 1, 1893. 
We quote for cash f. o. b. cars Cincinnati : 


Southern Coke, ae Ee 0 dae OP $13 25 to $13 50 
0.2, ** andNo.1 Soft, 12 00 to 12 25 

Hanging Rock Gale, el RCRA . 50 to 16 00 
Charcoal, UE os don Bake 8 50to 19 50 

Tennessee Charcoal, No. 1................ 16 00 to 16 50 
Jackson Co. Stone Coal, No. 1............ 16 00 to 16 50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge seassueeesenen 11 00 to 11 25 
|: ee eee 10 75 to 11 00 

Standard Alabama Car WwW heel peGeaneeee ce 18 00 to 19 00 
oo ade ee 17 00 to 17 50 
Lake Superior ss oe, ata Sains 17 50to 18 00 


Rogers, Brown & Co. 


CHICAGO. 
April 1, 1893. 
We quote for cashf. o. b. Chicago: 


Southern Coke No. 1 Soft........ ....... $13 35 to $13 60 
Southern Coke No. 2 Soft................ 12 85 to 13 00 


Rogers, Brown & Merwin. 


BOSTON. 
April 1, 1893. 
We quote for cash delivered Boston : 


Alabama No. 1 Foundry ..............+.. $15 59 to $16 00 
we it we and No. 1 Soft . 14 50to 15 00 
x = — ¥é 2“ .1400to 14 50 
. a O20. Gar Wheel. sce... 20 00 to 20 50 
Strong L. S. Coke Iron No.1 Foundry..... 17 Bto 17 70 
Lake Superior Charcoal Car Whee . 19 50to 2000 


American Scotch (Northern) No. 1......... 17 00to 17 50 


Rogers, Brown &C so. 
F. G. Gibbs, Resident Agent, 


ST. LOUIS. 
April 1, 1893. 
We quote for cash f. o. b St. Louis : 


Southern Coke, No. 1.... ....... 2... . $13 75 to $14 00 
hd hy 


ob) SAE Ee ere 12 50to 12 75 

“6 <7 | BE re Ree 12 25to 12 50 

Ee I i ccicews<555cces, sueeue 11 50to 11 75 

i Charcoal. . ) VER eT ay 15 50to 16 00 
Missouri Oe WEE a.ec:8insooaswaewn ae 14 00to 14 50 
Ohio Softeners. . oss cossesnsoe SOO So OC 
Lake Superior Car WwW heel... eee anes saeteawes 17 Oto 18 00 
ee ee, RP a rer See 18 25to 18 50 
Frick’s Connellsville Foundry Coke...... 5 65 


Rogers, Brown & Meacham. 
J. K. Pollock, Manager. 


BUFFALO. 
April 1, 1893. 


We quote for cash f. o. b. Buffalo. 
No. 1 X Foundry, Strong, Coke Iron, Lake Superior 


OR 55s hina o0s o4ci nc con tas oeb seas tan aceeemerera $14 50 
No. 2 X Foundry, Strong, Coke Iron, Lake Super- 

Ns ae csten case cance ssavens) sasteesudaraaws 13 75 
Ohio Strong Softener NO. 1........0008 .c5 eeeeeces 14 50 
Jackson County Silvery No. 1.............. $17 00 to = = 
Eke SUPCFION CHATOORL... «0... 36 e secs cesccscssauee eg 
OMINSINGO STROUP oc cecccsesivcs <t0scnsveuscedceens 18 0 
RO IEE SSCS UB ins coisiccicsisesmioenes somceweslce 14 00 
PERU AO WHMMID 6.566 aie oecws -ceaerens aasecens 19 00 
IAN Py HOCK OCHARCONN << 5 caiicccsinsscety scree: ue 20 5 


Rogers, Brown & Co. 
W. T. Shepard, Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
March 4, 1893. 
We quote for cash f. 0. b, cars Philadelphia. 

Standard Ala. No. 1 X.............. eee - $15 00 to $15 25 
BUOr enwscrcaeean ccueaees 14 0Oto 14 2% 

Embree or Equivalent, — p ieee. ae -.. - 152% to 15 50 
ee ae . 1425to 14 50 

Strong Lake Ore Coke iron, No. 1 > cae 16 00 to 16 50 


No. 2 X.... 15 00 to 15 50 
-. 18 50to 19 00 
20 00 to 20 50 


me Brown & Warner. 


NEW YORK. 


Lake Superior er 
Standard Alabama C. C 





March 4, 1893. 
We quote for cash f. 0. b. New York. 


No. 1 Foundry, Lake Ore, Coke Iron...... $16 00 to $16 50 
No, 2 she vit De aurea 15 00 to 15 50 
No. 1 American- Scotch Beeler Slag aia < sinetsioe 16 00to 16 50 
te aaa y Sa aa MES Py ec cnene eR ee 15 00 to 15 25 
No i Stands BEG OUUMOTI ois sioinscsboasccas 15 00 to 15 25 
No. 2 ** and No. 1 Soft...... 14 00to 14 50 
Standard Southern Car WHEL. 5. cases. 20 00Oto 21 00 





Rogers, Brown and Warner. 


PITTSBURGH. 
. April 1, 1893. 
Quotations are as follows: 
IAQ. 4 ON oe cc San dsc cna weneeveeer “7 2% = “on . cagh. 
No. 2 Foundry........ NPR ere 2 to 13 5 
RR NS ides ics. nw lanecaedeises shan 3 5 be 12 30 re 
Warm Blast Charcoal............... 18 00to 2200 * 
Cold Blast Charcoal...........206 os. 22 00 to 27 00 
EN 5 55's iongutonaks, wea eeuees 14 2 “ 
A. H. Childs. 
LOUISVILLE. 


‘April 1, 1893. 
We quote for cash cars Louisville: 


Southern Coke, No.1 foundry............ $13 00 to ee 25 
a = S| gawcsnecenee 12 00 to 12 2 
- Se ne rere 11 00 to ii 25 
- gn A peerre reer 10 75 to 11 00 
cr Charcoal, No. 1 foundry........ 15 00to 16 _ 
2 CE FB yas 8565 Aeeodeceoeeess 17 50 to 17 75 
MATIOG 66.0 cecate su vg memens sesartacceeeweetins 13 25 


Geo, H. Hull & Co. 
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HAND x DRAW PLATE MOLDING MACHINES 


OLDEST, SIMPLEST, MOST THOROUGHLY TESTED, BEST. 


ThouSands in use in Leading Foundries throughout the Country. 
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AVERACE CAIN, 33% PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


REYNOLDS & C9. 


NEW' HAVEN, CONN., 
U.S. A. 
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‘The Foundry Supply Co. 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Every Description of Iron and Brass Founders Equipment and Supplies. 


Cupola Furnaces Shovels, Facings, Rammers, Hand & Long 
Brushes, Cranes, Forks, Sea Coal, 

Steel Wire, Ladles, Riddles, Silver Lead, 

Soft Wire, Tools of all Kinds, Prints Back, Steel Brooms, 
Crucibles, Charcoal, Mineral, Pattern Brushes, 
Dusting Brushes, Swabs. 


Moulding Sand, Fire Sand and Clay. 


BANKS AT 


Selkirk, Scotia, Jonesville, South Amboy, 
Stillwater, Schenectady, Mechanicsville, 
Wareham, Mass. 


Cargo and Carload Shipments direct from Banks. 


cSTIMATES for complete outfit for Iron or Brass Foun- 

ders given on receipt of number of molders proposed 
On both floor and bench. We keep in Stock a Complete 
Assortment of Supplies. Flour and Patent Clamps, Greens 
Snap Flask, Iron Flasks for Brass Founders, Fire Bricks, 
and Koalin. 


135 PHARL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘The Eureka Snan Flask BEATS THEM ALL. 


‘yoyIe 04} 


Best Made, and have the Best 
Material in them. 
uo yseiq Aue ueyy Ap IqQeing 
pue YSstulg ul ‘uolyoY UI 190330q oe AOU, 


They are positively the Cheapest, the 





This Flask is guaranteed to be first class in every respect. It has our latest improved patented hinge, it being 
open so that no sand can get into it, its adjustable guide is the handiest yet known, its corners are all rabbited togeth- 
er and bound with heavy corner irons, its cope is grooved all the way around so as to prevent any sag in lifting off. 
They are made in any size wanted and of any material, in fact you can get a Flask just as you want it as 12 years 
experience in their use and manufacture has taught us every point to be known on a Snap Flask. Our aim is to put 
upon the market, a Snap Flask that is not only good but very cheap, so as.to get foundrymen out of the old notion of 
making them for themselves. In getting our flask, you get a superior article and at one-half the cost of making them 
for yourselves. We make any size wanted for the same price. They have received the endorsement of all who have 
used them and are sold by all leading foundry supply dealers. Write for illustrated circular and price list with 
discounts. 


C. H GREEN & CO. “‘syracuse;’n. v. 
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$1.50 per Year. | 





172 Griswold Street, DETROIT | 
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Made throughout of the best quality of high grade steel. Tray stamped without joint, seam or rivet, with edge 


bound over steel rod. Handles, Legs and Wheels the strongest put upon Tubular Barrows. 

Made in nine different sizes, Largest manufacturers in the United States of TUBULAR BARROWS, 
STEEL CHARGING BARROWS and WOODEN BARROWS of every variety. Write for 
Catalogue to 


The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co, 
Lincoln Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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\ The James Reynolds Mig, Co. 


99 Mill River St., 
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—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Turnover, Draw and Sub-Draw Plates, 


MOLDING MACHINES AND SAND PRESSERS 


FOR IRON AND BRASS FOUNDERS. 


4 


Manufacturers sm. 


Are most cordially solicited to investigate the merits of the country 
reached by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. We sincerely believe we 
can demonstrate that the natural advantages which exist along this 
system of railroad, cannot be obtained as a whole on any other trans- 
portation line in the world. Goods cheaply made are half sold is a 
truism, and we venture the assertion that a greater variety of factories 
can be operated along the Baltimore and Ohio, and at less cost for pro- 
duction, than any other section of the United States. We are ready to 
ass'st Manufacturers in reaping the benefit of these advantages. Cor- 
respondence and personal interview solicited. 


M. Y. Richards, 


Land and Immigration Agent, 
B. & O. R. R., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALONG THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 
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DIXON'S” 


PLUMBAGO OR BLACK LEAD 


@ CRUCIBLES 


Have been known among foundry men for 
nearly three score and ten years. They are 
considered by governments and smelters 
throughout the world as the 


* STANDARD * 
For Quality and Long Life, 


We employ only skilled and experienced 
workmen and use the best material. We 
invite inquiries for circulars, etc., from all 
who are interested in blacklead crucibles or 
other graphite productions. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Go. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Page Bock FREE! 


For a limited time the Scientific Machinist | Send for sample copy of our paper which con- 
| tains the advertisement. 
| cation. 

The book is | 


will give to every yearly subscriber a 575 page 
book in general mechanics, entitled “THe Me- 
CHANICS CoMPLETE LIBRARY.” 
sent post-paid on receipt of price of paper for 


one year—$1.50. Price of book is the same per | 


copy—cloth petit that of the paper. 





Club rates on appli- 


The Scientific Machinist Co. 
be tranatetioannanstis Oo. 


Toledo Art Tile and Fire Brick G. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE CERAMIC COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of 


FIRE BRICK AND CLAY, 


Cupola Blocks and Brick a Specialty. 


Works on Grand Street, at Crossing of 
Belt Railroad, East Toledo. 


OFFICE: 
209 Madison Street. 


TOLEDO, OAIO. 
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one particular firm. 


will recall their unique trade-mark, which is an owl with 


in this line in the world. 
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the industry cannot be mentioned without suggesting 
This is true, for example, in oil refin- 
ing; one company is thought of at once, and it is equally 
true regarding the making of patterns for castings. The. 
Gobeille Pattern Company are the largest manufacturers 


for division of labor has been pronounced by experts as 
enexcelled in the history of wood working. Every reader 


the words, “Be Wise.” 
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SdlOclOrs 


# a few of the manufacturing interests of the country 


Their special tools and system 
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IF YOU 
WISH TO 
IMPROVE 
YOUR 
MELTING 
FACILI- 
TIES, IT 
WILL PAY 
YOU TO 
INVESTI- 
GATE 
OUR 
ILLUS- 
TRATED 
CATA- 
LOGUE 
AND 
PRICE 
LIST. 
SENT FREE. 


THE, M. STEELE. 
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To be More Economi- 
cal. To Melt Faster. To 
Produce Iron of a More 
Uniform Grade and 
Strength. To be entire- 
ly Free from Clogging. 
To have the most Per- 
fect Combustion. To be 
Lower in Price than any 
Cupola on the Market. 


RCS 


Has Been 
Adopted 
by the U, 
S. Navy 
Depart- 
ment. 








CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, O., U.S. A. 
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SOME. THING 


oOo @ 6 @ 
We have the Best and Cheapest device on 


earth for drawing Patterns from the Sand. | 
Send postal for full particulars to | 


WILSON: & 
TRAVERS, —~ 


602-608 Water Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Testimonials from the on concerns. 
















TO BE 


Sizes 
and Styles 
in Stock. 







Cleveland, 


Disdeeniietemne. 


“Why Wait for Chaplets 


When You Can Buy a Better 
Chaplet 


ALREADY 
MADE 


For Less than One-Fourth the Cost 


TO MAKE THEM? 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


CLEVELAND CHAPLET AND MFG. €0., 
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— ted to any busines 


or profession, 
ru led with printed he adiog 


Challen’ S zx aes and indexed 
th t t t sibl 
Contract and Ww riting : to eo dat: “ ae 
0 d quickly to any name and save time and money. 
r er 5,000 Used and Reordered. 
Records 


All kinds of Labor Saving Records on hand 
CHALLEN, Publisher, 10 sn ee St. New York, 


or made to order, 












Scientific American 
= for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
CCPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


> sientitic American 


argest circulation of any sit paper in the 
a d. Splendidly paserated, No 33,008 
= should be without it. Week! eS 
3 $1.50six months. Address M Wee 
SUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York igo” 











MADE 


Furnished 
in Quantities 
to suit. 
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Ohio. 
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CRUCIBLE AND RETORTS. 


The Hussman Crucibles are made from the choicest Ceylon Plumbago, full size, 
and will endure the Greatest Heat and Produce the Best results. 


PLUMBAGO. 


We carry one of the Largest stocks of Imported Plumbago and German Lead west 
of the Atlantic. Our Plumbago isthe Purest “Ceylon,” suitable for Foundry Facines, 


Lubricants, Etc. We defy competition, either in Single Barrels or Car Loads. 


HUSSMAN CRUCIBLE Co., 


Mention The Foundry. St. Louis, Mo. 
= = ——————— ——————— 


MOULDING SAND, 


Fire Sand, Glass Sand, Fire Clay, Ground Fire Clay, Fire Brick, Virele Brick for lining 
Cupolas. Bristle Brushes, Steel Wire Brushes. Bellows, Riddles, Shovels, Pig Iron Barrows 
Foundry Facings. Ask for our prices before buying. 


The J. Downerd & Son G., 
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WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


High Grade Machinery Castings, 
Machine Molded Pulley Castings, 


Rope Sheave Castings, 
Fly Wheel Castings, 


—AND— 


Have Modern Equipment for Finish= 
ing the Same. Address, 


Link Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 


3 








Vice-President 


F. L. WILCOX, 
Treasurer. 


BURR K. FIELD, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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‘SLOSLIHOUV ‘SUBSNIONG 


Pres't and Chief Engineer. 
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sy The above illustration is taken direct from a photograph, and shows the interior of 
= : a boiler house, the roof of which was designed and built by us for The Amos- 

j = keag Mfg. Co. at Manchester, N. H. The building is co) feet in width 
B by 275 feet in length, the walls being made of brick and the 
= roof of iron—iron trusses, iron purlinsand covered with 
° corrugated iron, sothat there is absolutely no 

; woodwork ‘anywhere about the building 
which can take fire. For boiler rooms this construction particularly commends itself, 

Office and Works, - - , - EAST BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 

















Saves all shot and scale iron from foundry refuse. Used, appreciated and 
commended by Leading Founders in all parts of, the country. 


THE AUDUBON MACHINE WORKS, 
Builders of Special Machinery. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED? 


Or do you know that possibly the reason you do not make 4s good castings as your neighbor, is 
because you do not examine into the merits of the goods offered for sale by 
reliable concerns who may be soliciting your trade. This 


is an age of progress and if you want 


THE BEST MOULDING SAND ——— 


Either for LIGHT or HEAVY WORK, we can supply you. We also handle 
the very best RippLes, BrusHEs, CupoLa Buiocks, FIRE Brick, Frre Cray, etc. 
Do not overlook the fact that we are the largest dealers in moulding sand in the 
west, and can no doubt give you your choice of a greater number of kinds of 
sand at lower prices than you can purchase elsewhere. Will be glad to hear 
from you and quote you anything you may need. 

Yours very truly, 


The Garden City Sand Co,, 


Room 53, 159 LaSalle St., 


MENTION “ThE FOUNDRY. 2— CH ICACO. 


FOUNDRY FACINGS AND SUPPLIES. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


SEA COAL —mi 


It is a well known fact that the Pittsburgh Coal contains less sulphur and slate 
and is rich in carbon, which makes them at least 25% stronger than other Coals 
for Facings. 








CORE WASA ——> 


If you have any trouble with your cores, please write us, as we make an article 
suitable for all kinds of work. 


PLUMBAGO mm, 


Competition is everywhere driving foundrymen to produce smoother castings. 
For fine work there is nothing like our pure Ceylon Plumbago. We import this 
direct, and being strictly first hands, we are in a position to give lower prices on 
the some quality than other houses. 


We will be pleased to give you quotations and samples on these or any Material you 
may need in the Facing or Supply Line. Give us a Trial. 


J. S. McCormick Co. 


pe PI TTSBURGA, PA. 
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We do not know whether the expression 


——"Long Felt Want” 


is copyrighted or not, if not, we would like to utilize for a few moc- 





ments to speak of the necessity which for years has existed in every 


foundry in the land, for a first-class and hard fire-proof “FILLER” 


FT RN ETT 


with which to fill up the small holes which continually, in spite of 


the molder’s skill, show themselves in his castings. Many a good 





casting has gone to the scrap heap because the molder had not 
something at hand with which to fill a small hole which did not 
effect its utility in the least and would never have been observed. We have after much expense 


and experimenting produced an article known as the 


) ‘ADAMANTINE. FILLLLELR” 








that can be readily applied, will harden as hard as the casting itself and forms a perfect union 


with the casting. Put up in half gallon cans all ready for use. 








Those who have tried it pronounce it the discovery of the hour and no foundry will be com- 
i plete hereafter without it. Send for circulars, testimonials and prices. 


Another thing, this is the time when the stock of 


MOLDING 
SAN D—-m, 


is about exhausted, before renewing stock, get samples and prices from us, we operate our own 


pits and can suit you for any work. 


F. B. STEVENS, 


WAREHOUSE, OFFICE, 
11-13 ATWATER STREET, a 74 GRISWOLD STREET, 
TELEPHONE 2661. TELEPHONE 25. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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MELTING 
CAPACITY 


824,442 Net Tons 


OUR OUTPUT 


—FOR-— 


1892. 


Owing to the increased demand for 


The Colliau Cupola Furnace 


WE HAVE ADDED 


EIGHT NEW SIZES TO OUR LIST, 


And are now prepared to supply every requirement. 
Correspondence solicited. —-_ | 


Byram & Company 


COMPLETE 


FOUNDRY 
OUTFITTERS 


435 to 443 46 To 54 
GUOIN STREET WIGHT STREET 





























